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Two Voices are there, one is of the sea, In both from age to age didst thou rejoice, 
One of the mountains, each a mighty voice: They were thy chosen music, Liberty. 


—WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
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One Way of Resigning 


Rev. W. Kingscote Greenland, the well- 
known Wesleyan preacher and author, 
has a suggestion for some of his brethren 
along the line of a farewell sermon. Be- 
fore leaving Charles Street Wesleyan 
Church, Hanley, for London, after a one- 
year pastorate he preached a brief fare- 
well sermon, in which, as reported in the 
London Daily Telegraph, the following 
sentences occur: ‘‘ Since I have been here 
I have been no party man. I have cared 
nothing for your squabbles, although I 
have heard of them, and hated them with 
all my soul. I cannot say Iam sorry to 
go in many ways. If I stopped here I 
could not possibly hope that I should have 
peace during another year. [don’t know 
that it is peace you ought to have; I think 
it is war. In the last four years you have 
had four ministers, and you have sent 
them going like ninepins. (Laughter, 
and cries of ‘‘True.’’) How long are you 
going to act like this? What is to become 
of us ministers? You break our hearts. 
In this congregation 98 per cent. of you 
are as good and gentle and loving people 
as I ever wish to meet, but the other 2 per 
cent.—well, you know what is to become 
of you; I don’t. This church ought to be 
free for every one who wants to come, and 
especially for the poor. I don’t think you 
ought to drag your poor to the front of 
the chapel. How would you like to sit up 
there if you had an old coat on? Don’t 
dog your minister’s steps, don’t break his 
heart with your whispering, and chatter- 
ing and backstairing.”’ 





The Up-to-Date Russian in the 
Colonies 


It is in these border lands, I believe, that 
Russia will learn the lesson of ordered 
individualism which shall transform and 
glorify her future. I cannot forget the 
most vivacious Russian, whom I[ met 
en route from Moscow to Tiflis—a young 
electrical engineer who emphasized the 
fact that he was a Siberian, and because 
of that he insisted that he could under- 
stand America. Nor shall I forget the 
jolly station-master at Krasnovodsk, who 
refused the fifteen roubles offered out of 
deference to the false tradition which 
makes every Russian a bribe.taker, while 
he indicated that he would accept a lot 
of French magazines because their out- 
look was larger thau the native litera. 
ture. Nor shall I forget the ladies in 
the household of Natchalik—colonel com. 


manding the Osk District. There were 
mother and deughter and two — 
friends from Tashkent, capital of Turke- 
stan. One of these was a telegraph 
operator—orphan, of a good family; all 
three were cultured young women, better 
musicians than the average well. educated 
American girl—speaking French, dancing 
prettily, nucleus of a true f rontier aris- 
tocracy of refinement. They had been 
educated at Orenburg in Siberia, had 
never seen Moscow-Petersburg form of 
Russian society, and would probably 
marry officers or civilans who likewise 
know nothing of European Russia.— 
Oscar Terry Crosby, in Tibet and Turke- 
stan (Putnaii’s). 


The Worst of Sins 


Ths covetous renounceth the Lord.—Psalm 10: 3. 
(R. V.) 

This is the strongest language ever 
used by the Old Testament of any sin. 
At first one is surprised that of this par- 
ticular sin such language should be used. 
Covetousness seems a trivial fault. It 
is not a heresy; it is not a blasphemy; 
it is not a positive hurt to others; it is 
simply a disease of the individual soul. 
Yet I do not know of any sin to which 
the Old Testament attaches such a 
stigma. ‘‘The covetous renounceth the 
Lord.’’ You will observe, it is not said, 
‘“‘The Lord renounceth the covetous”’; 
the renunciation is on the human side 
—on the side of the covetous man him. 
self. A greater stigma could not be at- 
tached to any sin. Many a heretic longs 
for God; many an agnostic thirsts for 
God; many a blasphemer speaks in an 
hour of madness what is not the voice 
of hissober mind. But to renounce God, 
to calmly refuse his advances, to repu- 
diate his fellowship, to shut the door de- 
liberately against him—this is the acme 
of antagonism. And why has covetous- 
ness incurred this deadly imputation? 
It is because the spirit of covetousness 
is the extreme opposite of the Spirit of 
God. It is more extreme than -Atheism. 
Atheism only fails to see a Divine Being; 
covetousness sees him quite well and ad- 
mires not his beauty. That which the 
covetous man admires is God’s opposite. 
—Dr. George Matheson, in the London 
Christian World. 








You see, relations they’r in a manner 
forced on a person. That’s why I often 
think a friend thet’s chose is sometimes a 
neater fit to a man’s heart ’n what his kin 
is.—Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
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Louis C. Tiffany. 


sketches and estimates. 


CHURCH DECORATION. 


The success of the Tiffany Stvdios in Church 
Decoration is found in their consistent attempts 
to elevate the beauty of religion and to empha- 
size its depth by simple, restful effects, rather 
than by complex ornamentation. 

All Church Decoration is planned and exe- 
cuted under the personal supervision of Mr. 


The Tiffany Stvdios will be pleased to men- 
tion Churches decorated by them, also to furnish 
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MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, build ngs, courses of study, lec ureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. o. DAY. 





CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


7 es s 
Pacific Theological Seminary 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
Seat of State University. 

Jurricnlum remodeled to present-day demands. Valu- 
able University advantages. Teaching i —— e and con- 
structive. Special facilities in En Language and 
Literature, History, Apologetics, Philosophy: Sociology 
and Practical Work. Classical, English and Special 
Courses. Open to all denominations. Location and 
Climate unexcelled. Year Brest Aug. a6. Address 

residen a LEAN. 








ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological Semisary 


—o Faculty. Every facility for college men. 
Opens 59th year Sept. 26,1906. Address PROF. H. M. 
OTT, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





CoNNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
A Training School for Ay Chris- 
HARTFORD sity. sz Sti 
aoe ng Setastiole 
Specialization in each Depart- 
ment. Courses in ee mn 


Religious pedeges Creme 
Sept. 26, 1906 ad fees HE DEAN. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


Advanced Course for i geetneees of Petieges and 
Tepeaweal Seminaries. This leads to a degree. 

Diploma Course prepares young men and wonien 
for positions as salaried Bible school superintendents, 
primary superintendents, normal teachers, field secre- 
taries, missionary workers and  oieeael assistants. 22d 
year begins a 26, 190 

Address THE Di AN, Hartford, Conn. 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


The Yale Divinity School 


is offering excepticnal University advantages 
to all students of theology. Fall term opens 
September 27, 1906. Address the Faculty, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Ct. 





OHIO, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


74th year opens Sept.19th. Strong courses with special 
gevemeges in the Bee and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof I. BOSWO m,. Bean, Gbortin, Ghie. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


126th yoer opens Sept. 12,1906. Forcatalogue and views 
address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, KINGSTON, 


SANBORN SEMINARY 


An endowed school for both sexes. Healthful loca- 
tion, superior facilities, very moderate terms. Per- 
sonal supervision. 

Z. WILLIS KEMP, PH.D., Principal. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, PLYMOUTH. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


We do not attempt to advertise all of the particular 
advantages of this school. = you wish to learn of them, 
send for catalogue. Addre 

ev. LORIN WrnsTER, M. A., Rector. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


TH-TON SEMINARY 


You ~~ e.. and Women. General Courses. 
Betineate at mits: to leading colleges. Music, Art, Phy- 
sical Training. Location healthful. New gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Out-door —- Terms very moderate. 
Catalogue and book of view: 

GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, i M., Principal, Tilton, N. H. 








RHODE ISLAND 





RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


ast Greenwich, R.1I. Founded 1802. Unsurpassed 
meen Bg Modern dormitories. how Gymans. Col- 
po Preparatory and General Courses. A high grade 

ool for boys ‘ond girls of moderate means. Fail term 
opens Sept. 11. For particulars, address 

Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Ashburnham, Mass. Aims—Health, scholarship and 
character. Graduates in 25 colleges and technical 
schools. Endowment makes expenses moderate. $250 
ayear. Send for catalogue to 

H. 8. COWELL, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL SEMINARY younc Women 


Briefly, the school aim is to cultivate the intellect, 
womatl a sound or. and to fit the student for the 
woman x ora of Jif 

AGDON, “principal, Auburndale, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


The Garland Kindergarten Training School 


ractical two years’ course of study, based ree true 

kio “a5 rinciples, for yourg women over 18 years 
f Number limited. ~? epgeveassen 8 advisable. 
Cata logue onrequest. Addres: he Garland School, 
Mrs. Stannard, 19 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s rsth Year. 
Froebel School of Kindergarten 
Normal Classes. 


Regular and Special Courses. 


99 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


New Fngland 
ONSERVATORY 
rote’ OF MUSIC.2:=.°-7:8 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


A steady growth of over fifty years has devel- 
oped this Conservatory into a great organization, 
and it is now the largest and best equipped school 
of music in America. 

Every department under special masters. 

The Concerts, Recitals and daily associations 
are in themselves worth more to the student than 
the cost of tuition. Practical normal classes. 

Graduates are in much demand as teachers and 
musicians. 

For year book, address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 




















MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Boston University 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of every 
kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 


Address Dean W. M. Warren, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 


Address Asst. Dean C. W. Rishell, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 


Address Dean Melville M. Bigelow, Isaac Rich Hall, 
Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 


Address Dean J. P. Sutherland, 295 Commonwealth 
Ave. 


Graduate Department 


Patlossphienl and Literary Courses. For graduates 
only. Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 12 Somer- 
set %St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 





MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE, 
THE GILMAN SCHOOL 


Also called 
for Girls The Cambridge School 


Cambridge, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


An endowed easy for boys. 65th ron A. ins 
in September. Fo gy Biological, Physical 
and emical salou ries. Gymnasium and < Tetic 

rounds. For free catalogue, address JOSEPH H. 
AWW . LL. H. D., Principal, Easthampton, 
Mass., Box 155—0. H. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NokTon. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 
72d year Bn 2 Me ept. 19, 1906. Endowed college pre- 
pesseery. Os erificates to College. Advanced courses for 
igh school graduates and others. Artand Music. Ex- 
perienced teachers; native French and German. New 
rick jum, with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
ket-b .fleld-hockey ett. Steam and electricity. au- 
tifully and healthfully located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For pon A con views ‘odawess, HEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, QUINCY. 


Quincy Mansion School 
FOR GIRLS 
Wollaston, Quincy, Mass. 


Beautifully located six miles from Boston, in one of 
the most healthful suburbs. Fine estate of eight acres. 
Ample grounds for outdoor recreation. Artificial lake 
for boating and skating. Two new buildings. Large 
library. Gymnasium. Regular and graduate courses of 
study. Advantages in Art, Music and uages. College 
preparation and certificate. Large corps of experienced 
teachers. For particulars address 


HORACE M. WILLARD, A. M., Sc. D., Principal. 


MASSACHUBETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL sovs Wisin “ass. 


A superior school; individual instruction; physical 
and manual training; athletic director. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Prin. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


For Girls and Young Ladies. West Bridgewater, Mass. 


In a healthy and beautiful location, 25 miles from 
Boston. Home building r 1 in of 1905 
atalarge expense. Academic, College Pre tory and 
Special Courses. Two years’ course for igh School 
graduates. Art and Music Studios. Students from 14 
States. For catalogue, address 


Miss Sarah E. Laughton, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Massachusetts. 
54th year. Combines equipment and instruction of 
the large school with personal inspiration of the small. 
New building with gympasium and swimming bath. Past 
year, 69 pupils, 10 teachers. ALBERT E. BAILEY, A. B. 














CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Hartford Hospital Training School for Nurses. 


Unusual advantages for the study of Nursing. All 
branches. Special Instruction in dietetics and massage. 
Graduates entitled to State Registration. Ly resi- 
dence for nurses. Address MISS L. SUTHERLAND, 
Princ'pal & Training School, Hartford Beepatal’ 
Hartford, ¢ 











VIBGINIA 


VIRGINIA, CHARLOTTESVILLE. 


Rawlings Institute 


Charlottesville, Va. 


A select school for zoune ladies. Strong faculty, 
beautiful scenery healthful climate. 

Courses leadin y, gad the various College degrees, 
and special advantages in Music, Art, Elocution, 
and Physical Culture. Next session will OPEN 
SEPT. 20th. For catalogue, address: 


HENRY WISE TRIBBLE, President 
Expenses, $225.00 to $350.00. 








VERMONT 





and attractive. Terms moderate. 











VERMONT ACADEMY. 


N ENDOWED SCHOOL of the highest standards. College Preparatory, Scientific, poo and Art 
courses. Nine modern buildings, including gymnasium, library, commodious ‘dinin hall, bee ot pe dormi- 


tories for girls and boys, infirmary and cottages. 
36 acres in school park. An ideal location, able teachers, progressive methods, and an excellent equipment, 
including new laboratories and workshops, ‘make study successful and create a school life unusually earnest 


Address JOHN L. ALGER, A. M., Principal, Saxtons River, Vt. 


Fine athletic field, tennis an basket-ball grounds. 
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The American Board Million Dollar Campaign 








FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer. 





Haystack Centennial while a debt rests upon the American Board. 


young men of the haystack one hundred years ago. 
knees about the haystack monument and offering some such prayer as this: 


“O Lord, we thank thee for the sublime faith of those young | 
men who one hundred years ago dedicated themselves to the work of | 
the world’s evangelization, and who said ‘We can if we will” We 
thank thee for this great American Board and all the other Boards | 
which arose out of their faith, We recognize most heartily that thy | 
blessing has been upon this work. We rejoice in the millions of souls | 


are not equal to these things. 


WILL YOU 


Amen.” 


HELP MAKE SUCH A PRAYER IMPOSSIBLE? 
WILL YOU HELP PAY THE DEBT OF THE AMERICAN BOARD? 


WILL YOU HELP RIGHT NOW? 


DR. ARTHUR H. SMITH’S PRAYER 


Dr. Arthur H. Smith in one of his addresses spoke of what a disgrace it would be for the Congregational denomination to observe the 
In view of the determination of the Prudential Committee to reduce the 


work, even to the closing of missions, in case the Board cannot be freed from debt and assured of adequate support, he said such a celebration as 


is contemplated would be a confession that we in our day are not prepared to assume responsibility for the work started in faith and prayer by the 
Dr. Smith pictured in his inimitable way the spectacle of the Congregationalists on their 


saved in heathen lands, in the thousands of churches, schools, hospitals, 
orphanages and other Christian institutions which sprang up in the 
path of these men of the haystack. But, O Lord, we confess that we | 
We acknowledge that we are tired of | 
this work, and that we cannot give enough ‘to carry it on. We admit | 
before thee that we must ask the Board to destroy some of these 
missions and call the missionaries home. Lord, we are glad there were | 
such men as Samuel J. Mills and his companions one hundred years | 
ago, but we are a very different sort. 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


CORNELIUS H. Patron, Home Secretary. 
































SHIRT-WAISTS 


SUMMER $1.00 to $5.00 


No prettier or more stylish ready-made waists 
than ours can be found anywhere. 


rhe unheard-of prices at which we offer them are a 
result of a system of buying and selling which is 
absolutely exclusive with us. Our styles are faultless. 
Our fabrics include lawns, batistes and net, handsomely 
embroidered and trimmed. 





Sizes 32 to 44 
Bust Measure. 


No. 179-NN. 
pretty Waist in soft. 
finished white 
Lawn is shown here, 
and Swiss embroidery 
and German Val lace 
provide the decora- 
tive device. A square 
yoke modifies the 

Waist, Tom Thumb 
tucks ‘and lace being 
utilized in bayadere 
outljpe, and a plas- 
tron"is formed at the 
center by the disposi- 
tion of lace, tucks and 
embroidery. Clusters 
of tucks ornament the 
back, where the clos- 
ingismade The col- 
lar and elbow cuffs are 
tucked and trimmed 
with lace. Regular 
value, 21.75. Special 
price, 81.25; post- 
age 15c. 


Be Sure to Mention Style and Size Desired. 


Remit by post office or express money-order, bank 
draft, or registered letter. Do not send stamps. 

if you are not satisfied you may retura the 
Waist and we will refund your mune 

We bave other styles ranging in price {rom $1.00 to 
25.00, illustrated in our new Summer Shirt-Waist 
Supplement—seut free on request. 


National Cloak »& }Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 


KENSETT 
SUMMER ESTABLISHMENT FOR INVALIDS 


on Sugar Hill in the White Mountains 

of New Hampshire. Pte 

Address Dr. EDWIN EVERETT SMITH, 
Sugar?Hill, New Hampshire. 











Why permit 
a custom at 
the commun- 
ion table which you would not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary. 
Let us send you a list of nearly 2 000 churches 
where they are in use. nd for Free Book. 
We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 3rd St. Rochester, N.Y. 




















Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Winthrop Beach. Two or three desirable rooms 
to rent with board. Quiet family, house near water. 
Address ** The Hawthorne,” M. Barnard, Prop. 


We Keep men in line for advancement without 
danger to their present ee: write for booklet 
and state position desire Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 
Broadway, New York. 


A Junior of Mt. | Holyoke College wishes engage- 
ment during vacation as lady’s companion. Can give 
six hours a day. Is a good reader and vocalist. Address 
M. H. Student, 26, care The Congregationatist, Boston. 


Entertainment at Pi on Cove, Mass., during 
July and August. Quiet, close to ocean, view of three 
lighthouses. Church and trolley near. "Terms reason- 
able. Apply to Mrs. C. T. Hale, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


Camping in Wellowstone Park and the pesky 
Mountains. Spend your summer vacation with me 
The best way. The nex ensive wa war Fifth 
Two limited parties of ladies and gentlemen. Address 
Rev. Robert - Bryant, E Rockford, Ill. 

Wanted, guests at at Hope Farm, Bradford, Vt. 1,200 
feet elevation. Fine view of N. H. Mountains. Large, 
airy rooms, comfortably furnished. First class table. 
Rooms heated by furnace on cool days. Telephone, 
piazza, shady yard, bathroom, two miles from station. 

B6 aod 87 per week. 


Highland Hall. A homelike sanatorium for a 
limited number of patients, located in a healthful and 
attractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nurses and 
resident physician incharge. Excellent cuisine House 
situated on high gromad. with southwestern exposure. 
Address 8. L. Katon, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


For Sale. Two Manual Pa organ, radiating con- 
cave pedal board, great, —= and pedal organ. Antique 
oak case, electric motor, 1 made to order for expert 
organists, nearly new, baticet condition. ie yy 15 
dwelling, church or chapel. A bargain at $1,2 Ad- 
dress Organist, 19, care Congregationalist, Sa 














A CALENDAR OF CHARACTER | 
The Present with Personality 


Is there a member ot your family away from home? 
A friend in a distant State or in Foreign Lands? 
A friend in the Army or Navy? A Missioné ary ? 
A fav. orite Pastor, Teacher or Club President 
* shut-in " invalid friend ? 
A friend in any isolated place? 
(Look on Globes below.) 
PUT SUMMER WORK INTO THIS 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 
A Daily Calendar fe ay for individual 
preparation, or conn ad by a group of 
mutual friends contributing Greetings. 
Dr, NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS says— 
It is essential to happiness that, men should 
keep their friendship in good repair.’ 
Handsomely illuminated Back, set of artistically 
dated sheets, necessary fasteners for bind ng. every- 
thing complete, reac ly. to prepare, with our brochure 
‘Just How to Do It. 


Vniimited Possibilities— Literary, Artistic, Friendly. 
$1.00 Postpaid. 
FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. 
New Britain, Conn. 








Loaned Free 


32-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
for Camp Meetings and evangelistic services. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 


fete rp 
HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
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Event and Comment 


HE HONOR conferred by Yale Uni- 

versity on Sir Chentang Liang Cheng 
last week is in line with its purpose to be 
of service to the great country 
which he represents as its am- 
bassador to the United States. 
Yale has recently offered free scholar- 
ships for Chinese young men studying in 
the university, and the ambassador re- 
marked in receiving the LL. D. that this 
recognition of his country would lead 
many of its youth to come there for study. 
The new Yale Alumni’s Mission to China 
already has some representatives on the 
field and more are offering themselves for 
this work. The alumni are rallying to 
raise money for the mission, and plan 
generous support for their comrades who 
give their lives to it. They hope to do 
for China such a service as the famous 
Yale Iowa Band has done for that state. 
In the steps already taken the university 
has done much to put itself into fellow- 
ship with the best thought of that great 
empire now awakening to new life. This 
relation will no doubt strengthen the 
influence of Yale in our own country 
toward reshaping our national policy 
toward China in according worthier treat- 
ment to Chinese who come to our shores. 
The spirit of Old Yale is going to make 
itself felt for humanity and fraternity in 
China. 


Yale’s Work 
for China 


HE FIFTY-NINTH CONGRESS 

adjourned its first session on the 
29th, having appropriated $892,149,149, an 
amount never approached 
save during the Spanish- 
American War when in 1898-99 $893, 231,- 
615 were appropriated. Regular appropri- 
ations are less than last year and in many 
ways, notably in its naval policy, Con- 
gress has been economical; the extraor- 
dinary items which aggregate $93,000,000 
grow out of the Panama Canal, the San 
Francisco disaster and payment of Indian 
claims. The amount appropriated for 
public buildings is shamefully large, and 
often represents a form of graft which the 
legislators take under the name of “‘ pork ”’ 
for their constituents, success in getting 
appropriations for new buildings within 
a district, irrespective of the needs of the 
country at large or the state of the treas- 
ury, being. the test of a representative’s 
success. In this the representative re- 
flects the ethics of his constituents, who 
are to be blamed.—No Congress within 
the memory of the younger generation of 
voters has dealt with as many grave public 
issues as the Fifty-ninth has, and no one 
of them has done so much to extend 
Federal authority, or has so resolutely 
tackled creatures of law known as cor- 
porations, which have been dominating 
industry and hitherto defying the State 
with impunity. Led by the President, 
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public opinion has forced Congress to 
enact a railroad rate law, a meat inspec- 
tion law and a pure food law. The Senate, 
from being popularly known as a citadel 
of conservatism and of solicitous regard 
for the few, has been persuaded to take 
positions even more radical than those of 
the House. 


HANKS to Executive and Legislative 
action the country bids fair to enter 
on an era of freer and juster conditions 
in industry and commerce, 
of less adulterated, dele- 
terious and poisoned food, 
with swifter and sterner execution of 
law against offenders dominated by greed 
for power or lucre. The Federal Supreme 
Court, by its discrimination between the 
rights of persons and corporations in the 
case of Hale versus Heinkel, has armed 
the Federal prosecuting attorneys with 
new weapons in discovering fraud and 
crime, while executing the laws; and so 
the three great co-ordinate organs of Gov- 
eroment are responding to the aroused 
people with their old and new ethical 
ideals. We foresee more liberty, more 
industrial democracy, a fairer division of 
wealth, more righteous business practices, 
and juster recognition by creatures of the 
State that it, not they, is supreme. 


The Ethical and 
Physical Gains 


OCKINGHAM PARK, SALEM, 

N. H., opened last week with a fair 
attendance of ‘‘sports,” gamblers and 
seit eo those who enjoy horse- 
ew Mampsiire racing, but it declined 
Balks Gambling ) ter. Notwithstanding 
the prior promises of the management 
that no betting would be countenanced 
or allowed, it was not difficult for the 
leaders of the anti-gambling opposition 
to this track to discover that the New 
Hampshire law was being broken, and 
under the lead of Rev. Thomas Chalmers 
of Manchester, pressure was at once 
brought to bear on the governor and 
sheriff of the county to act, which they 
did on the 30th, forcing the management 
to exclude all book-making or betting from 
the track. We are interested in the com- 
ment of the Boston Globe’s correspond- 
ent at the track, who says, ‘‘Thorough- 
bred ‘racing has no strong hold on the 
sport. loving inhabitants of New England, 
and the campaign of education, if carried 
to the goal of the New England Breeder’s 
Club, is bound to be a long and expensive 
one.”’ Indeed it is. New England has 
no mind to have set up in its heart a 
repetition of Saratoga or Brighton Beach. 
The management of this racing and 
gambling enterprise had full warning 
from the firat that they would not find 
public sentiment in New Hampshire, 
that is among the plain people, as favor- 


able to their designs as it is in New York 
City and vicinity. If they lose on their 
investment they need not whine. They 
were fully warned. Once under way it 
was inevitable that this track’s races 
should be reported by the Boston press, 
but it was not necessary for any one of 
them to give tips on the races to be run. 
This the Herald is doing. 


EPORTS from San Francisco agree 

that the situation is becoming grave, 
and as winter approaches will become 
even graver. Failure to 
get insurance money, 
lack of laborers and extortionate wages 
for such as are to be had, lack of a per- 
sonality in authority large enough to 
dominate and control so vast a problem, 
and the reaction from the excitement and 
high tension following the tragedy, are 
beginning to tell on men. The Pacific 
announces simply, and without any com- 
ment on the pathetic and tragic aspects 
of its news, that ‘“‘the strain in resuming 
business is very heavy on business men, 
not a few are breaking down under it, 
and some have died.”” The call from the 
people and from the churches still arises, 
and a duty to aid still rests on those 
more fortunate. As far as we can deter- 
mine from the statistics which we pub- 
lished last week, only about $9,500 have 
gone to the San Francisco churches as 
yet from Congregationalists beyond Cal- 
ifornia borders. That is well, but it is an 
insignificant sum compared with what is 
needed and what our laity are able to 
give. 


Charity Yet Needed 


MONG the announcements of gifts at 
the college Commencements this sea- 

son the recognition of one contribution 
ea a made to Amherst stands 
wher tnt * quite apart by its sig- 
Ss nificance. This is the 
twenty-fifth year of Prof. C. E. Garman’s 
service as teacher of philosophy in that 
institution, and his former pupils came 
back in large numbers to express their 
honor and affection for him. They pre- 
sented to him two commemorative vol- 
umes, containing articles on philosophical 
and physcological subjects, written by 
thirteen members of his former classes. 
More than five hundred graduates who 
have received instruction from him joined 
in making the gift. We doubt if any one 
contribution has ever been received by 
Amherst of greater value than this serv- 
ice of twenty. five years by one of its most 
eminent teachers. We have heard young 
men of different classes say that no man 
has ever done so much to determine their 
ideals, give direction to their lives and 
provide them with a firm basis of Chris- 
tian faith as Professor Garman has done. 
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His personal influence over young men 
who have found him a friend and coun- 
selor as well as a teacher has been of 
priceless value. No money gift for build- 
ings and endowments can be compared 
with the gift of a well-trained, conse- 
crated life to the college. Prof. J. H. 
Tufts of Chicago University, who made 
the presentation of the volumes to Pro- 
fessor Garman, thus finely characterized 
his work: 

You have aimed to show us all that there 
are real values in life to be sought and acted 
upon. You have taught us that in a universe 
of movement and growth no doctrine or insti- 
tution can resist reconstruction except by a 
death which is as fatal to the body religious, 
social and political as sepsis is to the body 
physical. You have taught us that it is the 
part of educated men—the duty they owe their 
kind—to take serious and earnest part in this 
reshaping of values. You have given new and 
more social meaning to the old Socratic doc- 
trine thata life in which there is not this spirit 
of inquiry and intelligent constructive purpose 
is not worthy of man. You have shown how 
every occupation is dignified by this spirit of 
rational service. There is a fine suggestion 
in the fresco in the Boston Library, which 
amid the symbols for art, science and dis- 
covery, has for the symbol of philosophy 
Plato in friendly converse with the young man 
engaged in a common pursuit of the real mean- 
ing of the world and of life. To encourage 
men by this personal companionship and criti- 
cism, to awaken them to the larger problems 
of life, to show them some of its values and 
how to search for others—this is the service 
you have rendered. 


OOKER T. WASHINGTON in a re- 

cent address at Wilberforce Univer- 
sity, Ohio, said that the time had come 
for union of the three lar- 
gest divisions of American 
Negro Methodism. He looks 
for a man who will be to it what “ Diaz 
has been to Mexico, Cavour was to Italy 
and Bismarck to Germany.” He thinks 
if most unnecessary and wickedly waste. 
ful to perpetuate the triplicate sets of 
bishops, presiding elders and other offi- 
cials who now hold office. He would have 
at Wilberforce in the North and at a 
Southern location two large, adequately 
equipped training schools for the Negro 
ministry, which could lead in furnishing 
to the churches clergymen who are in- 
telligent and moral; and he urged upon 
his fellow-Negroes the necessity of most 
rigorous action in elevating the ethics of 
their clergy by rigid exclusion of the 
erring. Being an imitative race the Negro 
has found it easy to found sects and 
magnify differences. Now that his white 
teachers are ceasing to be sect-builders 
and are getting together, it is quite natural 
that the Negro should be like-minded; 
and as usual Dr. Washington is on the 
advance line a man of vision and courage. 


African Meth- 
odist Unity 


APTISTS and Free Baptists have been 

discussing union through commit- 
tees, and at the recent anniversary of the 
Home Missionary Soci- 
ety of Northern Baptists 
at Dayton, O., a resolution was passed, 
inviting Free Baptists to co-operate with 
them in home missionary and other en- 
terprises. The Morning Star, organ of 
the Free Baptists, does not regard this as 
an invitation from the denomination for 
union. It is difficult to see how any 
formal act of union of the two denomi- 
nations is possible under their present 
form of organization. Baptists have no 


Union of Baptists 


national council or general conference or 
assembly. Any movement toward union 
would probably be absorption of Free 
Baptist churches into local and state 
Baptist conferences, and this would mean 
the extinction of the smaller denomina- 
tion. The Morning Star thinks reason- 
ably that the gathering of their churches 
piecemeal into local unions, would not be 
a real union of the two denominations. 
The inheritance, traditions and historic 
testimony of Free Baptists to the prin- 
ciples which led them to form a denomi- 
nation 100 years ago would disappear. 
The important question is, Have Free 
Baptists still a distinct mission? 


8 fo PROTESTANT Episcopal bishop 
coadjutor of the diocese of New 
Hampshire, informs all ‘‘Churchmen” 

visiting that state during the 
~ ae present summer outing sea- 

son, that either he or a well 
known layman—whose name is given— 
stands ready ‘‘in every possible way, to 
get in touch with Churchmen who come 
into the state for a holiday. Laymen going 
to towns where there is no Protestant 
Episcopal church are urged to strengthen 
the diocese and to ‘‘stimulate the reli- 
gious life of their New Hampshire neigh- 
bors’’ “by organizing simple Prayer 
Book services in private residences, hotel 
parlors or schoolhouses.”’ A Churchman 
of the Phillips Brooks or Dean Hodges 
type would do nothing of the kind. He 
would go to the church already existing 
in the village and recognize Congrega- 
tionalists or Methodists as fellow. Chris- 
tians. We refer to this, however, not for 
the sake of controversy, but to show how 
vigilant and aggressive the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is, and to urge on Con- 
gregationalists throughout the state, that 
they show equal interest in the religious 
welfare of the thousands of visitors who 
seek the hills these summer months. 


N A WALL STREET office recently, 
says the Christian Advocate, one of a 
company of gentlemen was officially con- 
nected with the Presby- 

ponte terian Hospital in New 
York. If he had askeda 

contribution for it any of them might 
have said that he lived out of the city 
and therefore had no interest in the 
hospital. Yet within two hours one of 
the number was killed in an accident and 
four of his traveling companions were 
being cared for in that hospital. At the 
dedication last week of a railroad Y. M. 
C. A. building, Vice.Pres. W. C. Brown 
of the New York Central said that no 
investment by railway officers paid so 
large a return as money devoted to the 
maintenance of such institutions. They 
owe something, he said, to the thousands 
of young men drawn annually from vil- 
lages and farms to the employment of the 
railways; to anxious, loving fathers and 
mothers back in the homes whence the 
young men came; and to the public who 
daily place in the care of these men their 
lives and property. It is in the interest 
not only of the officials but of all who 
benefit by the railroads to make the men 
who work for them the best, safest and 
most efficient men possible. No agency, 
said Mr. Brown, is so adapted to do this’ 
service, and so successful, as the railroad 
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department of the Y. M.C. A. Gifts for 
such purposes as these are not mere char- 
ity. Those who make them provide for 
their own safety, comfort and prosperity 
while they do their part for the public 
welfare. 


O ONE conversant with present con- 

ditions of life can be oblivious of the 
fact that there is a tremendously acceler- 
ated desire to accumulate 
money, in part due to con- 
ditions over which the anx- 
ious and envious man has no control, 
and in part due to his own abnormal valu- 
ation of money as money. There was a 
time not so many years ago when ‘‘tips”’ 
were relatively unknown in this country. 
Men and women were too self-respecting 
to ask for or hint at getting them, and 
society in general conceived that when a 
man had been paid his wage he was not 
entitled to more, and that much of the 
service of man to man could be reckoned 
on as due without payment. Now this 
attitude is fast changing, for one reason 
because so many Americans have traveled 
in Europe and been seduced there into the 
tip’? giving habit, which they have 
transported here. To a considerable de- 
gree the custom is ‘‘graft.” It is per- 
nicious in its effect upon those who give 
and those who receive. Its song has just 
been cleverly sung by B. H. Nadal in the 
New York Times: 

I unmake men—teach them to sue 

For wage they boldly should demand, 


Or ask for more than is their due, 
With servile mien and open hand. 


Graft in Its 
Lesser Forms 


I follow at the heels of wealth, 
To gather largess at me flueg; 

I bully, cringe, and get by stealth 
Of graft’s long ladder, lowest rung. 


The shadow of that monstrous bulk, 
Of golden calf I am the bleat. 

You fill my palm or else I sulk 
And do my work with leaden feet. 


Children of those of all men peer, 

The sturdy men of shore and ship, 
Of farmers, craftsman, pioneer, 

We take our graft and crave our tip. 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION 

cannot grow unless it adapts itself 
to its surroundings. To cling to the 
primitive methods of 
administration as though 
they were a fixed and unalterable charter 
from heaven is to anchor a church in the 
stream of time, where it can do little 
more than watch the movement of events. 
The Presbyterian Church in this country, 
for example, is one of the most conserv- 
ative, yet it is passing through great 
changes. Its benevolent societies are 
now so organized that their secretaries 
form practically a board of bishops which 
control the united activities of the de- 
nomination. Its creed has been revised. 
It has received an entire denomination 
into membership, the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian. The moderator of its General 
Assembly, whose office used to have no 
more responsibility than that of the mod- 
erator of our National Council, has claims 
on a large part of his time and strength 
for administrative duties. The West- 
minster says, ‘‘He must preside at con- 
ventions and dedicate churches, and sit 
as a member of conferences of every sort, 
carrying in his person the dignity and 
power of the Presbyterian Church up 
and down the land.” Dr. Moffatt, the 
moderator, during the last year traveled 
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40,000 miles in discharging the duties of 
his office. The Congregational denomina- 
tion also must adapt itself to conditions 
of larger growth or grow smaller. It is 
impossible for its work to be carried for- 
ward aggressively throughout the whole 
nation with only the forms of organiza- 
tion which it had when it was mainly 
confined to New England. 


OMMENT on the career of the late 
Sir William Vernen Harcourt has 
been free of late owing to the dedication 
‘ of a monument in his honor. 
istribution : 
ot Wealth His greatest monument as a 
minister of finance was his 
death duties tax graduated to make the 
tax imposed fit the case of the property 
to be seized in part by the State. This 
scheme, as the London Tribune points 
out, was very much more than a valua- 
ble source of revenue. It was an aflirma- 
tion of a democratic view of taxation, in 
that it made itspossible to derive revenue 
from unearned,wealth rather than from 
the produce of toil, and to impose it 
where it did not stint or impoverish, but 
“‘merely lessen superfiuity and infringe 
on luxury.” The time has come for the 
United States to face the issue of a more 
direct, equitable and ethical system of 
taxation than it now has, one that will 
not of itself breed venality in relations 
between legislators and constituents, and 
between merchants and tax gatherers. 
We have an increasing volume of wealth 
whose superfiuity and use for luxury need 
to be diminished by the State acting for 
the many who know no luxury or super- 
fluity. 





Harvard and Andover Theo- 
logical Schools 


Thejalumni meeting of Harvard Divin- 
ity School last week was made memora- 
ble by frequent friendly references to 
Andover Theological Seminary which 
would not have been possible in the last 
generation. President Eliot said that 
while nothing was yet decided about 
Andover being located in Cambridge, 
negotiations were open; that they would 
not be talking of such a thing if Harvard 
Divinity School were now what it was 
forty years ago; but that Andover has 
changed somewhat also, else this would 
not be in men’s minds now. He spoke 
with cordial appreciation of Prof. E. C. 
Moore’s service on the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board and said 
that the older men present could under- 
stand how once it would have been 
thought impossible that a professor in 
Harvard Divinity School should have a 
place in the management of the Board. 
“IT hope Dr. Moore will long remain in 
that service,’’ he said ‘with earnestness 
amid applause. 

Rev. W. H. Lyon, president of the 
association, said that if Andover should 
decide to join in any way the group of 
theological schools in Cambridge he was 
sure that no body of men would give her 
a more hearty welcome than the mem- 
bers of that association. Dean F. G. 
Peabody said that about three hundred 
undergraduates of the university re- 
ceived, through the elective system, in- 
struction from members of the divinity 


faculty, and referred to the fact that 
Prof. J. H. Ropes, a professor in the 
Divinity School, is also a member of the 
Andover board of trustees. Mr. Snow of 
the graduating class spoke appreciatively 
of the value of meetings during the past 
year between Congregational pastors and 
Harvard students. Prof. G. F. Moore, 
upon whom the university has this year 
bestowed unusual honor as one of her 
most distinguished scholars, urged that 
the first business of a divinity school is 
not to make the most learned scholars 
but the best ministers. Rev. W. A. Knight 
of the Firat Congregational Church, 
Brighton, one of the appointed speakers, 
spoke of the basis of fellowship between 
ministers and Christian scholars, his 
words evidently adding to the earnest- 
ness of the occasion. 

Whatever may be determined as to the 
future of Andover, this discussion in a 
friendly spirit of the relations of the in- 
terests she historically stands for—the 
Congregational churches of Massachu- 
setts—with Harvard University and its 
allied institutions, cannot fail to result 
to the advantage of the larger welfare of 
Christianity. The same noble and holy 
purpose which led to the planting of An- 
dover Seminary almost a century ago, 
had moved the Congregationalists of 
Massachusetts Bay almost two centuries 
earlier to establish the first college in 
this New World. Generations of Congre- 
gationalists maintained and cherished it 
with that same purpose, to minister to 
the mental and spiritual culture of our 
whole country. If a clearer apprehension 
of truth and an enlarged knowledge shall 
dispel differences and unite Christians of 
our time in carrying out the purpose of 
our fathers all good men will rejoice. 
Harvard and Andover, whether or not 
they shall ever be brought together in 
Cambridge, owe their existence to one 
aim and one spirit, and they will not 
completely fulfill their mission until that 
oneness is recognized and welcomed by 
those who represent both these institu- 
tions. 





The Cords of His Sin 


The killing of Stanford White, the emi- 
nent architect of New York City by Harry 
Thaw of Pittsburg, Pa., bids fair ere all 
its grewsome and filthy details are spread 
before the court and the public, to prove 
such a text for sermons on the perils of 
the carnal life as no event in our recent 
national history has furnished. 

In many of its aspects and portents this 
tragedy is symbolical of conditions that 
always exist in great centers of popula- 
tions, or in nations where wealth is sud- 
denly acquired by those without charac- 
ter to use it, or at times when art begins 
to pander to the sensual and becomes 
‘*procuress to the lords of hell.’”’? The 
writers of the Wisdom Literature of the 
Old Testament and the writer of the first 
chapter of Romans would not be at all 
surprised by the realistic narratives of 
the metropolitan journalists, although 
shocked beyond doubt at the thought 
that for the next few months—possibly 
years, so crude are our jadicial methods 
in such cases—this stream of mingled 
testimony and lewd rumor is to enter 
our homes day by day. 

Consider for a moment the parties in- 
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volved in this tragedy. First the homi- 
cide. Scion of a family of large wealth 
quickly gained; revealing in early life 
while yet in his teens degenerate tenden- 
cies and extravagant appetites which 
forced his father—now dead fortunately— 
to limit strictly his income and inherit- 
ance; petted by an adoring and weak 
mother, who has provided the income for 
high living which the father forbade; con- 
sort while in early youth with harlots, he 
finally married a woman with whom he 
had sinned; and now, putting the best 
interpretation possible on his conduct, 
he is under indictment for homicide done 
in defense of his wife’s name. As detec- 
tive, journalist and cross-examiner unite 
to unfold before the public the various 
chapters in this career, we will get side- 
lights not only on ‘‘the cords of his sin,’’ 
but on the social conditions which exist 
in some of our newer great centers of 
wealth and commercialism, and we will 
come to understand, as never before per- 
haps, ‘‘the moral anemia of the newly 
rich,’ of whom Pittsburg has many. 

Next, consider the victim of the trag- 
edy. Scion of a family going back to the 
Pilgrims of the Bay; his father a well- 
known man of letters and critic of litera- 
ture and art; his education for his calling 
of the best that this country and Europe 
could provide; his place in his profession 
exalted, his income princely; his circle of 
acquaintances and friends large and nota- 
ble. Today he stands before the world as 
the incarnation of lust, a Minotaur de- 
vouring his prey in the form of maidens; 
a leader of a circle in the metropolis guilty 
of practices which Paul found rampant in 
Rome; indebted to creditors for vastsums ; 
without a friend or acquaintance to raise 
a voice in his defense; and his associates 
in his profession busy in pointing out that 
even in his art he reflected his lack of 
solid character, and that the external 
always counted for more than the in- 
ternal, types of architectural decadence 
meaning far more to him than those of 
architecture in its best estate. 

We are not of those who hold with 
Brunetiere that even in great art there 
inevitably lurk germs of immorality, nor 
do we agree with those who say that ‘‘all 
art has at its base some sort of egoism 
unappeased.’”’ Unfortunately it is true 
that art often panders to immorality. 
The cry “‘ Art for art’s sake’ insensibly 
slides into the maxim ‘art for my own 
sake’’’ as has been said. It is true that 
even so lofty an idealist in art criticism 
as Ruskin once wrote to Charles Eliot 
Norton, after studying Paul Veronese’s 
works in Turin, that ‘‘to be a first-rate 
painter you musn’t be pious; but a little 
wicked and entirely a man of the world.” 
Far truer to the lessons of history and 
the teaching of the awful New York trag- 
edy is the word of Holman Hunt, that if 
art will not serve honesty and modesty 
it must pander to grossness and become 
‘‘a varnish of corruption, a whited sep- 
ulcher.”’ 

Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds— 


Genius perverted is guiltier and less 
forgivable than mediocrity gone astray. 
The homicide with his own and his fam- 
ily’s wealth might have acquired the best 
education of his time and then turned 
and used it for national and local civic 
betterment; he might have become a 
student and solyer of social problems like 
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Mr. J. G. P. Stokes, or a doer of good like 
Miss Helen Gould. 

The dead artist might have honored 
his ancestors and blessed his children, he 
might have stood by the side of Richard- 
son in fame’s chronicles as he once did 
in person when Trinity Church, Boston, 
was coming into being; he might have 
proved to the American esthetic world 
what G. F. Watts did to the Victorian 
English, that idealism in art, life and reli- 
gion may go together. 

As it is, his name will stand in America 
as Oscar Wilde’s does in recent English 
history, as the symbol of what the esthetic 
temperament may become, but without 
living to give evidence such as Wilde 
gave in De Profundis, that retribution 
had brought repentance and some meas- 
ure of regeneration. 





The Ministers Wanted 


There is a minister waiting for every 
church which can offer him an adequate 
support and a field of work suflicient to 
occupy his talents and time. Every such 
pastorless church whose condition is 
known has scores of applicants. Yet 
there are many churches wanting pas- 
tors, making perplexed and vain search 
for them, and constantly growing more 
discouraged through failure to find the 
ministers they want. 

We direct attention particularly to one 
class of these pastorless churches. Some 
of them are in cities, some in rural com- 
munities. Their membership used to 
consist mainly of American families, 
settled for life in their own homes. 
Now they are surrounded by people 
tarrying for awhile in rented buildings, 
flats or boarding houses. Or else they 
are in the midst of foreigners unused to 
American churches and customs—the ele- 
ments in the rough for making new 
society. These churches can neither fur- 
nish the congregations nor pay the sal- 
aries of former years. Some faithful 
ones remain at their posts, struggling 
against discouragement. They want in 
each church of this sort a resourceful, 
inspiring leader. 

What are the necessary qualifications? 
Such a leader must know God and have 
an abiding enthusiasm to know him more 
intimately and to introduce all sorts of 
men to such knowledge of him. Prob- 
ably most ministers who seek active 
service would claim to possess that quali- 
fication. He must know men, women 
and children so as to have large faith in 
their possibilities, to inspire their confi- 
dence and to feel at home with them. 
He must be able to know their desires 
and their burdens without being obtru- 
sive, to share in carrying these burdens 
without being officious, and to awaken 
their faith in a larger and better future. 
He must know how to organize people 
for Christian work and to lead them in 
doing it, to bring them into helpful social 
relations whose center is a brotherhood 
loyal to Jesus Christ. He must have the 
patience of love, the perseverance of 
faith, and be free from selfish ambition. 
His love for men must include all na- 
tionalities, and all degrees of culture or 
want of it, and should be pervaded with 
kindly sense of humor. 

For the man who has these qualifica- 
tions a number of churches are now mak- 


ing earnest search. They do not require 
that he shall be an eloquent speaker. ‘‘It 
does not take a great man to radiate a 
pure spirit,’”’ said Pres. Woodrow Wilson. 
They will not be critical as to his the- 
ology. The average person in the com- 
munities we have in mind knows little 
and cares less about theological distinc- 
tions. He wants a friend in whom he 
can put confidence, a counselor whose 
wisdom he trusts, a priest who can bring 
him into the presence of God and make 
him feel at peace with God. Those who 
have such a minister do not tire of his 
preaching, and they think it worth while 
to bring others to be led by him in public 
worship. Ministers are wanted of the 
kind we have described, who want the 
churches we have described. There is a 
great scarcity of such ministers. 

There is a call for men of great elo- 
quence, of oratorical power, who can 
draw men to their ministry in pulpits 
centrally located. We are not speaking 
of such men now. The ministers wanted 
for the places we have in mind are those 
who love foreigners as they do the home 
born, who are companions with chil- 
dren, who because they are intimate with 
the Father are possessed with a mission 
to bring men into the brotherhood, and 
because they are ideaiists can carry their 
vision into the highways and households 
of common life. 

Where are these ministers to be found? 
The ideal was amply described in ad- 
dresses at the recent conference of college 
men concerning the Christian ministry 
held at Hartford. The Hartford Seminary 
Record for the current quarter has done an 
important service for the churches by pub- 
lishing the substance of these addresses. 
The reading of them would be as valuable 
to a minister as a course in homiletics 
and pastoral theology. But they do not 
point out men who can be secured for 
these vacant pastorates. They are as po- 
tent in warning men against choosing 
the ministry as they are in calling men 
into it. The sum of these addresses is 
expressed in a paragraph by Prof. J. G. 
Hibben of Princeton, who said: 

‘The ministry today is in sore need of 
men who are man’s friends, who com- 
mand both respect and affection, who are 
inspired to their tasks by no considera- 
tions which can be urged from without 
but only by those forces which stir within, 
men who seek no reward but whose 
manifold activities are their own reward, 
men whose lives illustrate the lessons 
which they teach, and the life which they 
proclaim, men of burning zeal ever con- 
suming but never consumed, men of 
human iaterests and human sympathies, 
but of divine conviction and divine as- 
piration.”’ 





Where government assumes administration 
of affairs belonging to individuals it is often 
to do them injury by relieving them of re- 
sponsibility. In experiments made in Edin- 
burg and Glasgow to provide for underfed 
and ill-clothed children in school it was re- 
ported that “if dinners were given, some 
got no breakfast at home; if clothes and boots 
were given, they would in many cases be 
pawned but for the severest restrictions. If 
the children were washed, as they were in 
some of the schools, they were not undressed 
at night, but slept in their clothes.” It would 
have been better for those children if the 
efforts spent in being substitutes for parents 
had been made in aiding and teaching parents 
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better to discharge their own responsibilities 
to their children. 





Problems of Life 


The Balance between the Life That 
Is and the Life That Is to Be* 


There were long ages when the Church 
thought too little of the earthly life in its 
preoccupation with making ready for the 
heavenly. Now the swing of the pendu- 
lum has carried us in the other direction 
and many have eliminated the life that is 
to be almost entirely from their active 
thought. The prejudice of the time sets 
hard against what is called ‘‘ other-world- 
liness.’”’ Much of the longing expectation 
of the older age is looked upon as sen- 
timental weakness in which busy people 
cannot afford to indulge. The work of 
the Church is conceived of as a work of 
social amelioration with—at least in the 
higher minds—but little thought of per- 
sonal immortality or personal reward. 
There is no need to fear a present over- 
emphasis upon the unseen. Neither the 
tone of worldly nor of Christian thought 
tends that way. 

Yet, unless Christianity is to cut loose 
from its earlier history, it must react 
from this extreme position. For the most 
outstanding thought of the New Testa- 
ment, taken as a whole, is the thought 
and expectation of future reversals of the 
verdict of State and of society. If this 
thought is less prominent in the Gospels, 
that is a tribute to the foresight and 
breadth of mind of Jesus, which resisted 
the tendency to take color from the ruling 
ideas of his own time. Christ’s promise 
of the life to come is bound up with 
present living in the spirit of God’s king- 
dom. Duty and expectation are twin 
sisters of his thought. There is a time- 
lessness about his sayings which finds 
reconciliation for the warring thoughts 
of now and then in the present life of the 
Spirit. So, for example, when he was 
asked to formulate the moral law, he did 
so in terms of love to God and man—a 
duty for the moment, an ideal for earth, 
a rule for heaven. 

Whatever we may think of time and 
eternity, at least we must remember that 
without growth and change our life be- 
comes both inconceivable and hopeless. 
It consists in a succession of experiences 
where choice works out its results accord- 
ing to its nature. But we cannot think 
that in our experiences God is bound. 
Life is his gift and so are the'rewards of 
life. For our help in trouble and our 
faith in grief he has bid us look with con- 
fidence to the life that is to come. The 
expectation which depends upon Christ’s 
promise is our source of strength and joy. 
When the pilgrimage seems long and its 
trials great, we forget and we look for- 
ward. Nor is this expectation weak or 
selfish. Why should the child not think 
of home? the exile of the land which is 
native to his spirit? 





Congregations may do much to educate 
and inspire ministers. Dr. Charles H. Park- 


*Prayer meeting topic for July 8-14. The Bal- 
ance between the Life That Is and the Life That Is 
to Be. Heb. 11: 13-27; John 14: 1-24. Need we 
fear too much thought of the unseen? Confidence 
as a help to overcoming. Faith as a source of 
strength and joy. 
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hurst of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, in a recent letter to 
the congregation of the Lenox, Mass., church 
said that when he began his ministry in Lenox 
“it was with the intention of quitting the 
position for some line of professional work 
as soon as a congenial opening offered.” 
“But,” wrote he, ‘“‘you taught me to love 
the work of preacher and pastor.’’ 





In Brief 


How quick and apt we are in our nicknames. 
Yale’s new advisory council is already dubbed 
The Douma. 





The appropriation by Congress of $20,000,- 
000 for public buildings throughout the United 
States looks large, but it dwindles somewhat 
when put alongside of the announcement that 
Harvard University alone needs just that 
amount. 





Four times during the last twenty-two years 
the annual ’varsity boat race between Harvard 
and Yale has been won by Harvard. This is 
Harvard’s year and Yale men congratulate her 
rival on a race well and fairly won. ’Rah, 
’rah, ’rah! 





We affect more or less contempt of Latin- 


_ Americans, and yet on the centenary of the 


birth of John Stuart Mill recently there was 
adequate celebration of the same in the City 
of Mexico, with the president of the Republic 
present. Boston had no such ceremony. 





Union of religious denominations moves on 
apace, all parties concerned witnessing that 
it can be accomplished with no sacrifice of 
principles. If the Prohibition and Demo- 
cratic parties in Massachusetts can unite on 
that basis on Boston’s District Attorney as a 
candidate for governor, why will neither 
party sacrifice its principles? 





Any woman wearing a dress with skirts 
trailing on the ground in the streets of Nord- 
hausen, Germany, is liable to a fine of $7 or 
imprisonment for seven days. This ordinance 
seems to be a specimen of the paternalism for 
which the government in that country is 
famous, yet it is as much needed for the pub- 
lic health as our law against spitting. 





“* Traffic officials and freight agents must 
have joined the church,” says a Chicago 
correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post, describing altered conditions in the 
transportation business in Chicago since the 
court began to fine heavily and imprison re- 
bate takers. ‘‘ Shippers have not only ceased 
to ask for rebates, but refuse to take them, 
spurning them as ‘tainted’ paper.’’ 





It is surely not a time for preachers to 
abandon the gospel message, or to seek draw- 
ing material in philosophy, sociology or cur- 
rent events, when a layman like President 
Hadley of Yale on Commencement Sunday 
preaches a sermon on the simple gospel of 
salvation by faith in Jesus Christ, from the 
text, *‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved, thou and thy house.” 





Three legislatures of Massachusetts have 
enacted legislation urged by some veterans of 
the Civil War, which legislation three gover- 
nors have had to veto for unconstitutionality. 
The state now pays $900,000 out of a total 
income from direct taxation of $3,500,000, to 
the veterans. It is this sort of thing which 
increases popular respect for executives and 
popular relianc3 on them, and which dimin- 
ishes the people’s respect for legislators. 





The Hartford Seminary Record for May 
has an article by Pres. W. D. Mackenzie on 
The Dayton Council, contributions by Pres. 
T. H. Lewis of Westminster College on The 
Methodist Protestant Church and by Prof. 
Samuel Simpson on The United Brethren in 
Christ, also a catalogue of books and of articles 


in periodicals on church unity. This number 
of the Record is a valuable compendium for 
those who are studying this important sub- 
ject. 





The Standard asks, What does the degree 
of Ph. D., mean? It answers, “‘ When con- 
ferred by certain institutions it guarantees 
arduous work and real scholarship. When 
given by other institutions that might be 
named, it stands for nothing but egotism on 
the part of the recipient and reprehensible 
use of its power on the part of the institution.” 
It is much to be desired that some other letter 
might be added to those of Ph. Ds., which 
stand for arduous work. 





Rev. S. M. Crothers of Cambridge, Mass., 
has been telling English Unitarians that two 
prime forces are now at work in the realm 
of religion with which the Church must 
reckon: the first the scientific spirit, ‘‘ a pure, 
austere and devout love of truth, such as 
sways the thoughts of all the best life of our 
young men in universities,’’ and the other, 
**the democratic impulse and idealism that 
draws men from the problem of the salvation 
of the individual soul to that of saving soci- 
ety.’”’ 





The Carnegie fund for pensioning professors 
of colleges not under sectarian control is al- 
ready operating to emancipate institutions 
from such control. The movement to amend 
the charter of Wesleyan University is in this 
direction. The fund is likely to render still 
better service by hindering the planting of 
sectarian colleges alongside of colleges which 
with ampler endowments could better meet 
the educational needs of the community than 
could be done by two or three struggling de- 
nominational institutions. 





English railway administration is so careful 
of life usually that the English public is spared 
many of the horrors which we have come to 
take as a matter of course. Competition for 
the American passenger traffic up to London 
however has led to faster speeds and less 
precaution of late, and as a consequence to 
the tragedy of last Sunday at Salisbury, in 
which twenty-five American passengers on the 
steamer New York landed at Plymouth were 
either suddenly killed or terribly wounded by 
a London express jumping the track while 
going a mile a minute. 





A child recently was abducted in Philadel- 
phia. His captor was trapped and secured 
by the local police through a ruse by which 
not only the man captured but the entire 
reading public were deceived through false 
statements in the local newspapers, the police 
and the city editors devising the scheme. 
The Sunday School Times, whose former 
editor, Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, always 
insisted that a lie never was justifiable under 
any circumstances, indicts the local police 
for what it regards as a greater crime than 
might have happened had not the abductor 
been caught and had the boy been killed. 





Mr. William J. Bryan writing on his im- 
pression of India giving, says of American 
Congregationalists’ schools and industrial 
training schools in Bombay: 


I do not apologize for mentioning from 
time to time the institutions which altruistic 
Americans have scattered over the Orient. 
If we cannot boast that the sun never sets 
on American territory we can find satisfac- 
tion in the fact that the sun never sets upon 
American philanthropy; if the boom of our 
cannon does not follow the orb of day in his 
daily round the grateful thanks of those who 
have been the beneficiaries of American gen- 
erosity form a chorus that encircles the globe. 


A leader in the Y. M. C. A. work in India, 
interviewed by a London journal, says that 
the Higher Criticism is well known to the 
educated natives of India, and that “‘the Y. M. 
C. A. leaders there answer the Biblical 
questions from the standpoint of moderate 
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criticism. The old narrow views could not 
be maintained in India today.”’ He also re- 
ports that Mrs. Annie Basant’s influence in 
bringing about the present Hindu reaction 
against things Occidental has been large, 
especially in North India. She has been 
followed by large crowds and received much 
wealth from the native rulers for her college 
at Benares and for the secondary schools 
which are to feed the college with pupils. 


President Eliot of Harvard in conferring de- 
grees last week again showed his felicitous 
touch. Professor McGiffert of Union Semi- 
nary was described as ‘‘thorough scholar 
who draws from the history of the Christian 
Church lessons of liberty and good will.” 
Rev. J. B. Gregg of Colorado Springs, was 
limned as a devoted laborer at an outpost of 
the Church who had stood “‘stoutly for free- 
dom of thought, personal righteousness and 
public justiee.”” Unto them came the degree 
of D. D. In bestowing the degree of LL. D. 
on Prof. George F. Moore of Harvard, Har- 
vard’s president said, that he was “‘ scholar, 
preacher, teacher and author, and in every 
function an exact, erudite, wise and fertile 
thinker.’’ 





At the time of the dedication of the recent 
“*Mother” Christian Science Church in Bos- 
ton the New York Times spoke its mind more 
boldly adversely than any other journal in the 
country which we happened to see. Our own 
experience with Christian Science protagonists 
led us to expect that the Times’ editor had laid 
up for himself much tribulation, and by his 
own admission he has not lacked communica- 
tions numerous and hot from indignant ad- 
herents of the new religion. The letters of 
protest were so much alike in form and intent 
that the editor began to suspect collusion, and 
fate has been kinder to him than it ever has 
been tous. With one of the letters of protest 
came a carbon copy of a type-written letter of 
instruction which read thus: 


Write a letter marked personal on the enve- 
lope to ——_ — ——,, editor New York Times. 

Say that you regret the attacks on C. S. 
which he allows to appear in the Times. 

Say you have not seen similar attacks on 
other religious faiths, and that you do not 
feel that C. S. deserves to be picked out for 
attack. 

Say that you cannot put into the hands of 
your children a newspaper which—desirable 
and pleasing in every other way—attacks the 
religion of the family. 

Tell him that investigation will prove Chris- 
tian Scientists to be respectable, law-abiding 
people, worthy of courteous treatment. 

Religion is a sacred belief, not to be attacked 
without violating the rights of the believer. 

Ete., ete. 

P. S.—Add to the letter that you have asked 
friends of your own and other C. 8. churches 
to write to him. 





Personalia 


Rev. Thomas Spurgeon of London has can- 
celed his American engagement on aceount 
of illness. 

The newly-elected president of the Royal 
Society of British Artists, Mr. Alfred East, 
is of an old Nonconformist family and an 
active Baptist. 

Rev. Dr. R. F. Alsop of Brooklyn and Rev. 
Dr. Arthur Lloyd, missionary secretary, are 
about to tour the world inspecting the mis- 
sions of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The self-control of S. Baring Gould, the 
English story and hymn writer, is remarkable. 
Recently reported dead and the subject of 
numberless obituary articles, he declimes to 
read any of them. 

The late Rev. William Alexander, D.D., 
professor of church history in the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, 
Cal., had been a conspicuous leader on the 
Pacific coast since 1869. As pastor, teacher 
and editor he had made his mark. 
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About two weeks ago Rev. Amory H. Brad- 
ford, D. D., of Montclair, N. J., had to sub- 
mit to a somewhat serious surgical operation. 
It was successfully performed in New York 
City by Dr. Samuel Alexander. Dr. Bradford 
is slowly regaining his strength and hopes be- 
fore very long to be with his friends once 
more. 


Justice D. J. Brewer jestingly described 
Secretary of War Taft to Yale men last week, 
as the politest man he knew, because he had 
recently risen in a street car and given his 
seat to three women. President Hadley in 
like mood told a story of Prof. Lounsbury, 
who is about to retire from teaching at Yale 
University. He was teaching an inattentive 
class. Heturned to them and said: ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, bear with me a few minutes. I have 
yet a few pearls to cast.’’ 


Mr. Frank Gaylord Cook, a commissioner 
of the Union Conference of Boston Congrega- 
tionalists and a leading layman in Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie’s congregation, Cambridge, has an 
article in the July North American Review 
on The Lawyers and the Trusts, which indi- 
cates that he is concerned with the repute of 
the profession he adorns and is alive to some 
of the graver ethical problems which it faces 
in these days when men of all callings are 
being summoned to a higher ethical standard 
of conduct. 


Nathaniel Shipman, who died in Hartford, 
Ct., June 26, at the age of seventy-six, was one 
of the best known jurists in Connecticut and 
one of her most honored citizens. He was a 
Yale graduate of the Class of 1848, and after 
many years in the practice of law in Hartford 
was appointed United States district judge for 
Connecticut in 1873, and in 1892 was appeinted 
to the berch of the Circuit Court, including in 
his circuit New York and Vermont. He re- 
signed from that cffice in 1902. Judge Ship- 
man was a corporate member of the American 
Board and was one of the most influential lay- 
men in the Congregational denomination. One 
of his sons, Rev. Frank R. Shipman, is pastor 
of the Free Church, Andover, Mass., and 
another is a lawyer in Hartford. 





Summer Work in Greater New 
York 


Religious summer vacations in New York 
will soon be ancient history. Tired church 
workers need all they will get. The new sig- 
nificance is that as one class of workers leaves, 
another comesin. This results from the new 
centralizing in religious work. The Vacation 
Bible School movement, now a permanent de- 
partment of the federation of churches, is 
bringing to the city each summer the fresh life 
and inspiration of over half a hundred under- 
graduates of both men’s and women’s colleges. 
These young people will work largely from 
church centers from which regular workers 
have gone to well-earned vacations. Likewise 
the tent and open-air services have laid im- 
perative hands on evangelists and singers from 
all parts of the country, with religious work- 
ers who have become specialists in these lines 
of summer activity. 

Episcopalians have inaugurated a Summer 
Sermon series for St. Bartholomew’s and St. 
Thomas’s Churches, with some of their best 
preachers. The first service held last Sunday 
packed the former church to the doors. Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn, announces a list in 
which Drs. Barton and Pentecost, Messrs. 
Lord of Meriden, Harmon of .Plymouth and 
Superintendent Baker of the Anti-Saloon 
League are to be followed by Dr. Abbott, 
G. Campbell Morgan and Rev. W. L. Watkinson 
of London. Mr. Watkinson has had a stand- 
ing invitation for three years and his fresh, 
ecrisp sermon subjects suggest the reward in 
store for those who in summer let the spiritual 
man rale the physical. 


THE BROOKLYN TENT 


This season it is essentially a laymen’s move- 
ment, in charge of a strong business men’s 
committee, headed by Mr. Edward F. Cragin, 
and bearing the names of men like Borough 
President Coler, ex-Mayor Schieren, Hon. 
Martin Littleton, J. Edwin Swanstrom and 
Colonel Beecher. Rev. Charles T. Baylis, as 
last year, is superintendent. All services are 
held in the great tent pitched at Broadway 
and Chauncey Street, in a neighborhood with 
a dearth of churches and a large Catholic 
population. The meetings have been largely 
attended and the outlook is even better than 
last year. Professor Lowe and a chorus of 150 
voices, with cccasional addition of an orches- 
tra of forty-five pieces, lead the musical serv- 
ice. The hymn-book is a special compilation, 
a considerable number of hymns being added 
directly from manuscript. Two children’s 
services a week, largely of song and Scrip- 
ture story, are planned to be educational 
rather than emotional. Meetings every even- 
ing, three on Sunday and no Sunday school 
suggest the deliberate plan to make this a 
direct appeal to the adult out of touch with 
regular church work. Decision cards are 
made the basis of house-to house visitation 
by two personal workers who advise church 
membership according to preference. . 

From time to time special services are to be 
held, like the civic meeting to be addressed by 
Editor Peters of the Brooklyn Times, Senator 
Ford and Mr. Frank Bailey, to which all the 
boards of trade of the city have been invited, 
and which will have a probable attendance of 
3,000. The following month a Catholic priest 
and a rabbi are to speak ata good government 
service. Capt. Miles O’Reilly of the near-by 
police station is taking as active part as last 
year and has spoken at one meeting. Local 
pastors are aiding as before, and Mr. Baylis 
will speak every Sunday evening. The mes- 
sage will be positive, constructive, with all 
attacks on organized religion strictly ruled 
out—a straight, warm-hearted appeal to live 
the right life. The fact that ten denomina- 
tions co-operate assures the breadth of the 
movement in its appeal to the community and 
to men. 


THE TENT CAMPAIGN IN MANHATTAN AND 
THE BRONX ¢ 


The headquarters is at the Winona Bible 
Schoo! Building, 541 Lexington Avenue, with 
Rey. J. B. Ely as superintendent, Rev. Charles 
Goodell, whose church evangelistic work has 
been so markedly successful, as chairman of 
the general committee, and Dr. Schauffler as 
the head of the executive board. Most of the 
workers live at the building and gather daily for 
conference and to hear the Bible lectures in 
charge of Rev. Edward W. Work of Colorado 
Springs, an expert Bible teacher. Five tents 
opened for the season June 17, a sixth is to be 
added downtown, four more strategic points 
are being considered, in addition to open air 
services at four popular centers, with noon 
meetings in shops and factories already begun. 
The large grandstand at the old Morris Park 
race course has been offered for Sunday after- 
noon services and near-by churches are heartily 
aiding. In the Bowery the large Germania 
Hall is available if funds will permit and may 
be added to the places where nightly meetings 
are held. Each tent has an evangelist, a chil- 
dren’s worker, several in the musical work 
and house-to-house visitors. Evangelists and 
choir leaders have been chosen widely on the 
basis of reputation as experts. 

Especially happy is the co-operation of 
churches and young people’s societies. Tent 5, 
at San Juan Hill, Sixtieth Street and Eleventh 
Avenue, is a good illustration of the general 
work. This section is one of peculiar difficulty. 

The work here is in charge of Dr. Smiley of 
Colorado and Professor Gamble of Berea as 
chorus leader, with an especially able corps of 
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ing singers and workers for every night of the 
week. Following each service is another for 
colored people who live in this section by 
thousands and specially need gospel influences. 
These services are proving very successful. 
Grant that it is but a beginning of influence, 
who shall say that it may not be the small end 
of the wedge? The open-air meetings follow 
the lead of the first held.on the steps of City 
Hall iu a pouring rain when 500 stood through 
the service to hear Drs. Goodell, Duftield and 
Cadman. That of Wall Street is to be held on 
the steps of the Custom House. Striking 
titles have been chosen for the leaflets used: 
Am I a Winner? A Square Deal, Union and 
Non-Union Men, and one especially for boys 
and girls say much in little space. No collec- 
tions are taken, over $20,000 have been paid in 
and about $40,000 could be well used in the 
movement. WB. AK 





Rev. Judson Smith, D. D. 


The senior secretary of the American Board, 
Rev. Judson Smith, D. D., passed on June 29 
to meet his honored wife who died Feb. 14 of 
this year. We expect to publish next week a 
sketch of Dr. Smith by one of his intimate as- 
sociates. In this issue we confine ourselves to 





JUDSON SMITH, D. D. 


a brief outline of his life. Born in Middle- 
field, Mass , sixty-nine years ago, his birthday 
occurring the day before his death, he pre- 
pared for college at Williston Seminary, of 
which he has been for many years a trustee, 
and graduated from Amherst in 1859. Taking 
his theological course at Oberlin College, after 
a short experience as a teacher at Williston 
Seminary, he was ordained in 1866, and be- 
came professor of Latin and literature at 
Oberlin College. From 1870 to 1884 he occu- 
pied the chair of ecclesiastical history in 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, and for the 
last twenty-two years he has been foreign 
secretary of the American Board. He has 
been in declining health since the death of 
his wife, and his death occurred from a rup- 
ture of a blocd vessel of the brain. He has 
spent considerable time of late at Clifton 
Springs. He was president of the board of 
trustees of Mt. Holyoke College and was a 
trustee of Oberlin and of Williston Seminary. 

The funeral was held Monday at Walnut 
Avenue Church, Roxbury, of which he had 
been a member ever since he came to Boston, 
Dr. Plumb and Secretary Strong participating 





\ 


No temple of happiness was ever built from 
other material than the slow-hewn stones of 


home and children’s workers. Twenty-five .duty accecmplished.—Chips from a Western 


young people’s societies co-operate in farnish- 


Philosophy. 
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A “First Climb’ in 
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the Selkirks 


The Fun and the Hard Work in Attempting Untried Peaks 


By 


A breath of snow-chilled mountain air 
and, to quicken the pulses of midsummer 
readers, a thrill of risk and adventure in 
high climbing over untrodden peaks—this, 
I think, is all you ask, or offer room for, 
Mr. Editor. And for this just a minor 
bit of mountain sport will serve. 

It was August, and we the vanguard of 
the first international party which that 
year began the more systematic explora- 
tion and climbing of the Canadian Rock- 
ies. For the first time 
there was an im- 
ported Swiss guide 
and a genuine Eng- 
lish Alpinist. Our 
greater doings—the 
climb of fatal Lefroy, 
the traverse of the 
Waputehk snowfield, 
the ascent of Gordon, 
and the sight from its 
top of all the greater 
peaks to the north, 
since then the tro- 
phies of later par- 
ties who have all tuo 
greedily climbed and 
mapped and named 
in what was then a 
land of promise filled 
with undiscovered 
grandeurs and un- 
tried ascents— be- 
hold they are written 
in the book of the 
chronicles of the Ca- 
nadian Alps. . Too 
trivial for such rec- 
ord, but a more vivid 
joy of remembrance, 
was my first ascent of 
@ new mountain, my 
first taste of that 
summer’s glorious 
adventure and com- 
radeship, the trial 
climb with which we 
began our work. We 
were not in the Rock- 
ies proper, but a hun- 
dred miles beyond in 
the less famous and 
lofty, but more lova- 
ble Selkirks. In con- 
trast the higher 
Rockies are crude, 
amorphous, uncouth 
—mighty torsoes, 
only softened to lines of grace by their 
draperies of snow, and relieved by scanty 
fringes of starved forest. 

In the Selkirks nature has tried her 
artist hand. Lines and contours take on 
grace and symmetry. Single peaks sweep 
upward in shapely cones and pyramids. 
The union of these in the horizon ranges 
is always full of interest and beauty. 
The sky-line of the Hermit range from the 
Glacier House has left an imprint ir my 
mind more distinct than that of many 
ranges which I have faced a longer time, 
an impression of delight in the mere pro- 
file etched against the sky, hardly equaled 
by any other like mountain memory. No 
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harmony of color spread over a valley 
and its encompassing heights has ever 
seemed so thrillingly beautiful, with the 
contrast between purity of snow above 
and vivid greens of luxuriant forest 
growth reaching up from the broad floor 
of the valley; and between, pleasing gra. 
dations of gray ice, ruddy-hued rock and 
many shades of verdure. Three such 
valleys meet in a sort of trefoil at our 
climbers’ headquarters, that reaching to 





Mt. Sir Donaid, from trail to Marion Lake 


the south being the scene of our exercises 
and exploits. One alone of all the peaks, 
already named the Dome, at that time re- 
mained unscaled to challenge our daiing 
and skill. 

Such a long tramp, possibly pathless, 
lay between us and the base; such an 
altitude was then to make; so many ob- 
stacles doubtless to overcome or outflank, 
that we resolved to make an early start 
and were called out of our beds by two 
o’clock in the morning. It was a cold 
and dry lunch we found set out to con- 
sole us for the loss of half the night’s 
sleep and the creepy chill of morning. 
More of the same diet, gradually pounded 


and crumbled together in transit, was our 
fare through the day, and even with a 
climber’s appetite made eating purely 
a work of necessity and mercy. 

But with motion came warmth. The 
sky was propitiously clear, the stars 
seemed to dart waves of brilliancy through 
the deep blue. Only along the crests of 
the very highest peaks a few light 
clouds mnestled—double assurance, Sar- 
bach, our Swiss guide, said of continued 
fair weather. The 
white, streaming I)- 
licilliwaet, the voice 
of the valley, sung 
louder than ever in 
the surrounding still. 
ness. In the wood. 
path the red shafts 
of tall cedars rose to 
double height in the 
gloom. Now and 
then a startled bird 
chirped or flew off 
in the thicket. The 
white bells of the 
rhododendron shook 
out a delicate per- 
fume with the dew 
which we brushed off 
as we passed. 

When this wood 
path emerges into the 
open it exposes to 
view the long valley 
of the Asulkan, one 
of the noblest av- 
enues aver thrust 
into the heart of 
mountains—a vast, 
deep and lofty nave of 
a natural cathedral, 
but on what a scale! 
with what space and 
reach and eminence 
ofinclosing alti- 
tudes! The note of 
tender beauty was 
not wanting. Like 
mosaics in a minster 
floor, there were thick 
clustering flowers . 
along the stream and 
on its every sand bar 
and island. These 
blossoms seemed to 
transform the in- 
tensity and exuber- 
ance of energy, every, 
where running to waste in melting ice- 
rushing stream, falling cataract, crum- 
bling rock, roaring avalanche, into hue 
and tint so vivid and brilliant as to startle 
and thrill. 

Little of all this we saw on that passage 
up the valley. Our eyes were blinded by 
interlacing branches and the wet leaves 
of the tall hellebore, or closely busied , 
in search of footing. 

Most sweet it is with uplifted eye, 
To pace the ground, if path be there or none, 
While a fair region round the traveler lies, 
Which he forbears again to look upon, 
are doubtless lovely lines, but written by . 
@ poet who never knew the woes of prog- _ 
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ress amid the luxuriant undergrowth of 
the Selkirks. 

We soon found that we had used up 
more than the time allotted to reach the 
head of the valley before getting half- 
way, and much more than the allotted 
energy. In the desperate hope that the 
other bank would furnish better going, 
we effected a perilous crossing. Those 
who were not wet in the crossing soon 
became so as we floundered among the 
alders, masking pools and side streams in 
which we were now entangled. When 
surveying our course the day before we 
had marked many possible lines of ascent, 
but it never occurred to us that we should 
have to try a certain steep, wooded ridge, 
but to this we were now driven. It was 
a saddening and wisening experience for 
a tenderfoot from over seas. Even Sar- 
bach, whose courtesy rarely allowed him 
even to look disparagement upon any 
feature of our mountains, seemed home- 
sick for the beaten paths that tamely 
lead to every Swiss climb. The expres- 
sions, visible and audible, of our English 
companion, were much more frequent 
and unrestrained. By the time we had 
scrambled up that thousand feet it was 
five o’clock, and we had not yet reached 
any of the expected difficulties of the 
climb. Worse than this, so much heart 
and power of speed were gone that we 
began to resign ourselves to very modest 
achievement. 

We took fresh life, however, when we 
emerged into the tonic of the upland air. 
We were in a vast amphitheater, floored 
by alitter of great bowlders, walled about 
by glaciers, overhung by cornices of ice 
and snow. The pallor of the early dawn 
was beginning to brighten with the flush 


of day, and a ruddy hue began to creep 
over the swells of cold gray snow. Here 
by a stream fed from the snows above 
and falling below us in cascades we duti- 
fully took our first lunch. 

We had next to reach a col or saddle of 
the range from which we hoped to finda 
way up the cone of the peak. There was 
little that was eventful in this stage of 
the ascent. We moved roped together 
all the way, and found enough difficulty 





in the network of crevasses to test judg- 
ment and give us excellent practice in 
working together on snow. 

The sight which greeted our eyes as we 
came over the crest of the col was a sud- 
den exposure from a dizzy height of a 





glorious prospect. Far, far below was 
the white expanse of Lily glacier and 
névé; beyond, the complex mass of Mt. 
Bonny, draining its snows through many 
glistening streams into the depth of the 
Loop Valley. For some of us, at least, 
it was the first glimpse of that wider out- 
spread of shining peaks and ranges reach- 
ing on every side to the utmost bound of 
vision. 

But what chiefly gave us pause was the 
instant perception that 
thus far and no farther in 
that direction could we go. 
There was no hope of 
reaching the summit from 
the farther side of the 
valley above which we 
stood. Even should we 
work our way down the 
face of the steep it would 
be only to drop into the 
yawning shrunds of the 
glacier which at that end 
of ‘the Dome interpose a 
perfect network of defense. 

Our next look was to the 
left, for a possibility of 
reaching the summit by 
the ridge. The whole east- 
ern face toward which 
we looked presented a for- 
midable battlement, many 
hundred feet in height, 
unscalable at every point 
except one. Here was a 
breach splitting the moun- 
tain, into the gap of which 
were tumbled the huge 
débris, over which, could 
we reach it, we might 
force a way. Like a 
scaling ladder thrown over from our 
standing point to hit this breach, was a 
thin, steep, cleanly straight snow. arréte, 
or ridge, so thin and steep that at first 
thought one recoiled from the notion of 
attempting it. 

Still the snow was soft enough to make 
sure footing, and along its ‘‘razor-edge”’ 
we crossed the chasm without the slight- 
est real danger. Yet it was an exciting 
challenge to daring and skill, and we 
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lavished upon it all the art of rope and 
ax climbing of which we were masters. 
The mutually imparted cautions and ex- 
hortations to give no slack to the rope, 
move one at a time, get at each move the 
utmost double hold of feet and ax, and 








the like, added their part to the zest of 
the adventure. Indeed, however simple 
and safe in fact, to the imagination it was 
a very Blondin-like procedure—so thin 
and taut, like a thread, that edge was 
stretched, so acute was the angle in which 
the slopes met when judged by the dis- 
tances which reached down on either’ 
side. 

The ladder of our arréte was not, after 
all, thrown directly up to the breach we 
were to try, but on one side, to a lodg- 
ment made by some rocks fallen from 
above. From this we had to work our 
way round a sort of bastion of rock, 
which held us off from the actual floor 
of the breach or chimney. It seemed al- 
most to overhang the gulf below, afford- 
ing only some slight cracks and ledges 
for foot and hand holds, along which we 
must edge to reach the rocks that made 
the floor of the breach. There were three 
stages in the passage beyond, first a stiff 
clamber, then the pause on the saddle, 
where you had choice of a drop on either 
side of the mountain, and to the left, 
overhanging the depths on either side, a 
too smooth and steeply pitched shelf of 
rock. 

All the members of our party passed 
these crises without a slip, and so might 
possibly have done the chimney alone. 
As it was we were roped together, so that 
the whole strength before and behind was 
ready to support each man as he moved. 
Any too imaginative reader may rest as- 
sured that every climber was as safe in 
that perilous passage as ever was babe 
in a nurse’s arms, though (and that was 
the beauty of it) it did not seem so to 
the man himself. 

The most sensational situation—and I 
wonder what mountain can furnish one 
more so—was sitting astride that saddle. 
Probably one’s feet were thrust some dis- 
tance apart, but it was so small in view 
of the depth down which one could look, 
that I thought my legs were quite ver- 
tical, that if I should kick off my shoes 
they would fall on the Lily glacier below 
in sight of each other—if they did not go 
down the same crevasse. It was a place 
where you could guess at the feelings of a 
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witch astride a broomstick on the way to 
the moon. But the really ticklish and 
difficult thing was working up the pitch 
of the shelf above, with really nothing to 
hold onto, only the combined 
adhesive surface of your 
whole prostrate person to 
keep you up or move you on, 
a@ progress in which the fric- 
tion of every button was an 
essential item. 

The ridge once gained 
through the breach, it was by 
contrast with easy speed that 
we reached the summit. Yet 
the rope was not out of place, 
and that little bit of ridge 
work would be a welcome ad- 
dition to the zest of climbing 
could we find it in the White 
Mountains. Imagine yourself 
on a ridge as high as the 
Presidential range above the 
valleys, but fined down so thin 
that only rarely you could find 
foothold on the edge; but 
must warp your way back and 
forth either side of it, and you 
have an idea of the meaning 
of a ridge climb on the moun- 
tains of this range. Even 
when we reached the summit 
we made our resting place on 
a ledge below the top, not 
finding the seat above com- 
fortable, for the reason Bis- 
marck had in mind when, 
describing the objection to 
armaments in time of peace, 
he said that ‘‘bayonets were not made 
to sit down on.” 

The acme of a climber’s day is the hour 
on the summit. There was everythiog 
to make ours delightful—obstacles over- 
come, danger past, the delicious reaction 
into rest and idleness, the physical luxury 
of a bath in air, the cool waves of which 
flowed over the body like water, yet ever 
struck through with the warming rays of 
bright sunshine. And the view had in it 
every element of a supremely noble pros- 
pect. Like all our days in that mountain 
region this was lustrously clear, without 
a film of haze to dim the outline of 
the remotest peak. Whatever expanding 
sense of infinity mere limitless extent of 
vision gives was in that offlook. For 
variety and interest 
of form there were 
peaks and clusters of 
peaks and deep in- 
tersecting valleys 
that diversified the 
view on every side. 
For contrast what 
could surpass the 
glistering whiteness 
of the snow slopes 
above those intensely 
vivid greens of the 
valley? 

Then, to mark a 
feature in which 
these Selkirk views 
are set apart from 
all others in my ex- 
perience, there is 
the wealth of light 
thrown into the 
scene—darting into 
every corner, fo- 
cussed on every 


prominent point Or pipe sonise 


surface—by the numberless, pure, glit- 
tering expanses of high raised snow 
fields. They cluster aboyt.you on the 
Dome, gleam beyond the passes, drape 
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the sides of distant mountains, and creep 
far down the long valleys. The superb 
and massive grandeur of Dawson and his 
companions, smoothed and softened by 
the snow cape falling over his shoulders, 
and the chaste whiteness of a singu- 
larly symmetrical and graceful peak snow 
clothed from head to foot, and withdrawn 
like a chaste vestal, fitly named Mount 
Purity, are outstanding figures in that 
cyclorama never to be forgotten. 

We made a recklessly long loaf on the 
summit. It was Sarbach’s birthday, and 
after we had celebrated there was an 
empty bottle, in which we sealed up the 
register of our doings signed by us all, 
and containing the sublimely nonchalant 
statement, that ‘‘the passage of the 
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chimney presented no special difficulty.” 
This was set down by the man who not 
long since had been seen prone on that 
slippery shelf, inching his way upward 
with nothing between him 
and his last great account 
except the rope held by faith- 
ful hands, and who had no 
sooner got on his feet than 
he manfully acknowledged 
that he recalled nothing 
worse on the Matterhorn— 
so short a time had it taken 
to restore him to the normal 
British feeling of superiority 
to the earth. 

The return home was en- 
tirely easy, but tedious. We 
worked down the back side 
of the range, and ‘“‘slabbed”’ 
around its bulging contours, 
@ wearisome and at last pain- 
ful process. The uphili leg 
threatened to become perma- 
nently shortened, and both 
ankles bent over toward the 
northwest. Speaking for my- 
self at least, new shoes twisted 
on the feet by walking for 
hours on the side hill raised 
blisters enough to take off 
many years of future purga- 
tory, if penances incurred in 
such pilgrimages count. 

It was dark when we reached 
the path at Marion Lake. 
Short as it was we groped and 
stumbled along its rough way 
for an hour and a half more— 
an eternity it seemed to sore feet, sleepy 
eyes and empty stomachs. At length the 
light of the beloved hostelry appeared, a 
short burst across the open, ‘the black 
minutes at end,’’a tub, dry clothes, a bowl 
of warm, thick soup, followed by a suc- 
cession of courses in one of those Glacier 
House dinners, which in the days Ispeak 
of won the esteem even of the pampered 
palates of hotel idlers—but such a dinner 
to the aching void in climbers who had 
been eighteen hours afoot and away from 
the base of supplies was a thing which 
I must leave to the imagination. 





A Baptist clergyman in Indianapolis, Rev. 
L. D. Bass, is reported as saying that the 
time has come, especially among Baptists, 
when “ we should cease 
to worship that Baptist 
gold brick, Rockefeller, 
and turn our attention 
more to the poor Car- 
penter of Nazareth.” 
Judge Lindsey of Den- 
ver, Col., is reported as 
having recently made 
choice between finan- 
cial aid from Mr. Rocke- 
feller in a project for 
extending the juvenile 
court ide?, and the sup- 
port and friendship of 
social workers like Jane 
Addams, and others 
who informed him that 
they would not co-oper- 
ate in his extension 
scheme if he was be- 
holden in any way to 
Mr. Rockefeller. Mr. 
Rockefeller had offered 
$1,000,000 itis said. 
Judge Lindsey pre- 
ferred to keep his col- 
leagues and give up the 
money. 
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Among the Dreamers of the Kingdom 


Sixth Article in the Series A Social Quest in New England 


By Pror, Epwarp A. STEINER, IowA COLLEGE 


Somewhere near the dividing line be- 
tween the states of Connecticut and New 
York is a hilltop upon which for genera- 
tions frugal Quakers toiled and traded. 
Their descendants have nearly all of them 
left these silent acres for the noisy city ; 
exchanging the gold of the sunrise and 
sunset for that gained in the rising and 
falling markets, and forsaking an imper- 
ishable inheritance for one which ‘‘ moth 
and rust doth corrupt.’’ Foreigners now 
make merry on the hill where a prophetic 
silence reigned for centuries, and upoa 
this summit rises a summer hotel, which 
harbors a small section of the weary 
world with its minor adjuncts of the 
‘flesh and the devil.” 

One of the broad-brim hatted, silent 
men, who outlived his generation and 
lived into our day, left to the community 
a large share of his wealth—gotten by 
shrewd trading and frugal living. He 
endowed the church, built a library, and 
made provision for a group of men to 
spend a week together each year, to bless 
one another by their dreams, and the 
community by their utterances. 

I was led in my quest to this hill, 
through the generosity of one of those 
rare friends who likes to double his hap- 
piness by sharing it; and I owe to him 
those golden days with their imperishable 
memories. 

The headquarters of the group was the 
large hotel, now half deserted by its mi- 
grating inmates, and on the veranda and 
in the spacious dining-room we settled all 
the affairs of the universe three times a 
day, These informal sessions were dis- 
turbed only by the ringing of the bell 
which called us to the public gathering 
in the meeting house. 

The morning hour, as in Northfield, 
brought its Bible lessons conducted by 
a college professor, who interpreted the 
Scriptures historically, critically and so- 
ciologically if you please. He is a master 
of the historic method. He brought all 
which Campbell Morgan did not bring 
and he saw all which Campbell Morgan 
did not see. He shocked not a few of his 
auditors by calling now one passage, now 
another, a corrupt text, now cutting off 
the passage one loved best, and now ex- 
plaining away something which seemed 
fundamental. It was almost like being 
in an operating-room, rather than being 
in a church, and one could smell iodoform 
instead of incense. Yet it was all done 
gently and. sweetly, like pulling teeth 
without pain, that is, without pain to 
the operator. 

He was animated by a hunger for truth, 
and I am sure that he destroyed nothing 
which he thought was true; but I fear 
that he in common with most surgeons 
will have to answer for many a hasty 
knife thrust, where gentler means might 
have availed. If there was sympathy 
with the victims it was not manifested, 
and one could not leave those morning 
hours without the sense of something lost 
and little gained. 

The literalness of some of the higher 
critics on this hilltop, is on a par with 


that of some of the letter worshipers at 
Northfield, the one difference being that 
in the one place they may know more 
about the Bible, and in the other place 
more about God, and if I were bent solely 
on reading out of the Bible my way into 
heaven, I should trust myself with greater 
assurance to the Northfield guides. 

The second hour began with the pangs 
of solving the social problems, which 
were introduced by some specialist and 
then cast into the caldron of heated dis- 
cussion, in which there were as many 
opinions advanced as there were individ- 
uals present. The questions considered 
were: child labor; the race problem; di- 
vorce; temperance legislation; the thea- 
ter; capital and labor, etc., and if any 
problem was omitted from these discus- 
sions, it was permitted to escape only 
because it wasnomoreaproblem. Every 
possible solution had its advocates; and 
philosophic anarchists and unphilosophic 
socialists; middle of the road pulpit ora- 
tors and enthusiastic revivalists pressed 
their opinions with equal force, giving 
one the opportunity of being converted 
to a dozen theories in a short forenoon 
session. No fanatics obtruded, the words 
spoken were usually words of soberness, 
and each theory seemed reasonable un- 
til demolished by the next speaker. It 
was everybody’s platform, and no one 
abused the privilege; for Christian cour- 
tesy reigned supreme. In the end, I sup- 
pose each man went away unconvinced 
by his neighbor’s social creed; but a tre- 
mendous impression was left upon one by 
the fact that underneath every human 
problem, God has projected his everlast- 
ing arms, and that men are not only 
thinking and talking, but also doing the 
mighty works which were to follow the 
Saviour’s triumphant return to heaven. 

Here for example was a great lawyer 
whose heart was burdened by the little 
ones who were born in the wilderness 
of the great city or had strayed away 
from the fold. He has pressed this prob- 
lem upon the heart of that city and it 
has gathered them in, and is giving them 
a chance to find the door into the sheep- 
fold. And all this story of struggle and 
victory was told modestly and unosten- 
tatiously. 

Here was also the minister (much too 
rare among us), 4 man with great spiritual 
vision, who has left the up.town trend 
toward prosperity and popularity, and on 
the banks of the river, where human 
wreckage seems complete, has built a 
harborage into which he has guided many 
souls by washing their dust stained bod- 
ies, and by daily repeating the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes. 

At these meetings we also heard the 
resonant and melodious voice of one who 
teaches in a theological seminary; but 
whose vision is not dimmed by those 
aged sciences, homiletics and exegesis. 
He speaks like a Hebrew prophet, loves 
like a Christian disciple, and his sym- 
pathies and activities are among the 
lowliest of men. Dogmatically, he is a 
combination of Presbyterian, Salvation- 


ist and Socialist. A blessed mixture, 
even if to some of us, the Socialist may 
too largely predominate. 

Among the women who dreamed the 
dream of the kingdom, was one who is 
hard at work to turn her own worldly 
wealth into spiritual values. She has 
built a noble mansion, facing the hills 
where the sunset gives them their coro- 
net of glory; and this house is filled dur- 
ing the summer time by shop girls who 
are her guests and not the recipients of 
her charity. Unlabeled, this home has 
become dedicated to noble Christian serv- 
ice, and the place on which it stands is 
holy ground. 

Each afternoon of our stay on the hill- 
top brought a vesper hour which was 
spent on this spot and here, with Chris- 
tian song and prayer, we watched the 
coming of the soft night which held no 
terror for us; for we knew that ‘‘the 
morning cometh.” 

Strikingly the limitations of this group 
were brought out just in these most sub- 
lime moments. I can illustrate this best 
by describing two meetings which remain 
indelibly impressed upon my mind. The 
introduction to all of them was the same. 
A procession of those who drove over 
from the hotel, crowded rather uncom- 
fortably into its omnibus; and those who 
rode in their carriages behind more or 
less fiery steeds, while the humbler farm 
conveyances brought the hill people, who 
were the streamlets out of the once placid 
pool of Quakerism. 

The mistress of the house ushered her 
guests into the spacious living-room which 
opens upon a veranda. This usually be- 
came crowded as the service proceeded. 
The subject for conference at one of these 
two meetings was: ‘‘ How shall we induce 
Christian experience?’’ The leader’s plea 
was fora new symbolism for us twentieth 
century folk, and while opinions upon the 
subject varied, the meeting closed with 
the thought left in my own mind, that 
most of us did not believe in any such ex- 
perience, and that it was all a case of 
more or less emotionalism. In truth the 
mountain top that afternoon became an 
iceberg, and I wished for at least a little 
of Torrey and Alexander’s heat to melt 
us down to earth again, if not to lift us 
into heaven. 

The fact is, that in a rationalistic at- 
mosphere, no heat can be engendered, no 
vision be obtained and no transfiguration 
can take place. The second meeting ended 
more disastrously; for its subject was, 
Devotional Reading for the Man of 
Modern Mind. The leader, who was a 
mystic with the vision of a St. Francis 
of Assissi, opened to us at length the 
wealth of devotional literature, from the 
Psalms to the Imitation of Christ, and 
led us into the rather scant product of the 
present. 

If we had reached a height after he 
closed, the first disputant threw us vio- 
lently down from it by examining psy- 
chologically the mystics and their writ- 
ings, and leaving us on a scrap heap of 
hysteria and epilepsy. Another claimed 
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that the only devotional literature left 
is the red covered booklets of the Social 
Democratic propaganda, while still an- 
other, and he a professor of Biblical lit- 
erature, claimed that even the Bible has 
no value as devotional reading to the 
modern mind, that the Imitation and the 
writings of so modern a man as George 
Matheson are unintelligible to the pos- 
sessor of a twentieth century brain. 

I rarely suffer from paralysis of the 
‘‘unruly member”’ of my anatomy, but 
that afternoonI did. Iwas really speech- 
less, although my friends may be inclined 
to doubt this statement. 

In the carriage which took us home was 
a@ woman who best expressed what I deeply 
felt, when with tear dimmed eyes she 
said, ‘‘They have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid 
him.’’ I prayed then if ever I prayed— 
for her and for myself, for that soft, clear 
voice of long ago, to call us by name and 
to tell us that ‘‘ He is risen.’’ 


Yet if I saw but little of the King, I 
saw much of the kingdom among these 
men and women; if they have little or 
none of the devotional, they have heroic 
devotion ; if they do not sing the Glory 
Song, they scatter his glory among those 
who cannot see into heaven because of 
the smoke rising from our industrial 
altars upon which they serve; sometimes 
as priests, more often as victims. 

There is more joy at Northfield; more 
sorrow here, perchance, because more 
sorrow shared. Northfield is a fore court 
to heaven; this hilltop to me, a narrow 
gate into the kingdom. In Northfield 
the way is made clear; here men climb 
painfully upward, over rougher paths, 
yet the goal is the same. Northfield will 
give birth to revivals of religion; this 
place may stir the social conscience of a 
few. In neither place do they see the 
whole truth at once, and there is no 
mountain top reared where they can. 

Jesus said to a woman more perplexed 
than I am: ‘For the time cometh and 
now is; when neither in this mountain 
nor yet in Jerusalem shall ye worship the 
Father. ... God is a spirit; and they 
that worship him must worship in spirit 
and truth.” 





Christian Work Afloat 


CARRYING FLOWERS, SONG 
THE SAILOR 


AND CHEER TO 


In bethel work the change from the severe 
stress of winter, when every day is packed 
with duties extending far into the night, to 
the comparative lull of summer, is welcome to 
the chaplain and his helpers. It brings some 
relief to all, and leaves part of the working 
force free for a delightful form of Christian 
activity among sea-faring men. Jack is now 
disposed to make short hours at the bethel, 
and to straggle off on trolley rides and beach 
excursions, or to rove the streets and see the 
sights. In these changed conditions some of 
our best work for the sailor can be done be- 
fore he lands. 

To meet this opportunity the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society has equipped a fine 
power launch. From May to October this 
boat, the Seaman’s Friend, is constant in a 
mission of good will to seamen along the 
piers, at the Navy Yard, in the stream and 
down the harbor. Every day but Thursday, 
which is rest day on board, it plows the brine, 
with Mr. Greenwood in charge. 

On Friday we start out in the launch from 
Driscoll’s Landing, at the foot of State Street, 
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well freighted with reading matter. Two or 
three illustrated magazines, with copies of the 
Youth’s Companion, Christian Herald, Scien- 
tific American and the like, are neatly done 
up in a printed wrapper which gives the sailor 
a cordial invitation to the Sailors’ Rest and 
Chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 

See these packages tossed with the precision 
of an expert into the esger hands of men who 
for months may have been far from the world 
of books and news stands. Note how the 
precious package is opened before we are a 
ship’s length away; and the men are seated on 
timber-head, fife-rail, or anchor-stock, poring 
over the precious contents as is only done by 
men hungry for a book. Now and thena big 
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ship, like the seven-masted T. W. Lawson or 
some great empty coal barge, taxes all the 
strength and skill of a well-trained arm to toss 
the package safely over the rail. 

On Saturday we go cut with a branch of the 
Flower Mission. In the basement corridor of 
the Congregational House the women of the 
Christian Temperance Union have sorted and 
made into dainty bouquets fresh cut flowers 
just received from fifty and a hundred miles 
away. Some of these have gone to hospitals 
and homes of the lowly. But here in our 
harbor launch we have them in basketsful, 
each bouquet with a choice verse of Scripture 
tied fast to its stem. 5 

Let us try this five-master first. The sailors 
have seen us before. They know what is 
coming. See how alert they are to be first to 
catch a nosegay. Now ladies, the wind is 
strong, throw hard! Ah! that went into the 
water. And there is another lost. No, that 
man will get it. See him clamber down the 
chain plates and swing out on a rope’s end. 
There, he has it, and up he climbs like a 
squirrel with the flowers in his teeth. But 
the other one is drifting away—that is lost. 
No, they have lowered a boat—they’ll get it. 

Now Mr. Greenwood must throw, for the 
next ship is high out of the water and the 
wind is strong. There, the first went safely 
over the rail. The second went right into 
that big sailor’s hand. How glad he is as he 
shouts, ‘“‘ Them’s the fust flowers I’ve seen in 
seven months.” The third bouquet shoots in 
through a narrow slit under the monkey rail. 
**My! he’ll be chuckin’ ’em in through the 
hawse pipe next.’’ 

And here now is a big barge. The sea- 
bronzed captain deftly catches the bouquet in 
one hand; ‘but what is he holding in the other? 
It isa tumbler with a bright red carnation in 
it. ‘* Yes, that’s one y’ give me last week. 
I’ve kep’ it in salt water and changed it every 
day.”’ 

O the blessed ministry of God’s flowers! 
How they touch and soften the heart of the 
roughest of men! 

But Sunday has come, and we are afloat 
with Miss Perry and a dozen or more devoted 
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young people from a, suburban Endeavor So- 
ciety and one or two cornets to lead the sing- 
ing. With them we will sing the gospel into 
willing ears that have just been filled with the 
fierce diapason of the ocean storm or the 
hoarse wail of the hurricane. 

We sing to crews of our battleships, full of 
martial ardor. We sing to the deep sea fisher- 
men at T wharf. One smack, with flag at half 
mast for eight men lost at sea, emphasizes the 
pathos of our plaintive song. We waft a note 
of farewell to a fleet of coasting schooners 
just setting sail. And here is a great ocean 
liner just arrived. As our cornets sound, a 
hundred frowsy heads and grimy faces appear 
along the rail and at the portholes. As we 


wet 


Chaplain toss'ng package from harbor launch 


sing: ‘* Jesus, L ver of my Sou), Let me hide 
mys+if in Thee,” do you note here and there a 
tear brushed away? The song has touched 
the heart and turned the memory back to boy- 
hood in the old home, and every hour of the 
day will be more sacred for the hearing of 
the sweet old hymn. 

All through the week, as the days go on, 
sailors are visited on board, their letters are 
mailed, their sick comforted or taken to the 
hospital, the lonely are cheered and now and 
then a word is fitly spoken to souls seeking 
the new life. And so the blessed ministry 
continues of flowers and song, of good read- 
ing, wise counsel and helpful service to the 
much-enduring, much-neglected men of the 
sea. Cc. P. O. 





Indolence 


So many things there are to do, 

So many books to read! 

Ah, true, but tell me, you, 

Where is the need, 

When ’tis so perfect just to lie 

Deep down within the unmown grass, 

And watch the fleecy clouds that pass 

Like sheep across the open sky, 

And to one’s quiet heart repeat 

A few sweet phrases o’er and o’er, 

That one has gleaned some other day 

From out of Shakespeare’s harvest store. 

Or even to let go 

The poets, and to know 

No wisdom but the love 

Of this wise mother earth; 

To be instructed in the way 

The wind will take the grasses, and to see 

How little insects travel warily, 

And learn the patience of all creeping things; 

To trace the flight of envied wings, 

And catch the bird notes falling clear 

As sudden raindrops, and to hear 

How breezes in the tree tops meet. 

Instructed so, 

The spirit’s life is made more sweet 

And knowledge hath ita second birth. 
—Edith Colby Banfield. 
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The 


‘‘T want to go too,” said Bobby. 

‘We don’t want you,”’ said twelve. year- 
old Jack, frankly, ‘‘ we shall take the elec- 
trics to Kittery ; wander around the Navy 
Yard a while; then cross over to the New- 
castle shore and walk to Uncle Roger’s. 
It will be too much of a tramp fora kid 
like you.”’ 

‘“‘T can walk as.far as you can,’’ de- 
clared Bobby, stoutly; ‘‘I’m a quarter to 
eight, and you’re a kid yourself. Tom 
says so!”’ Tom was the biggest brother 
of all, so big that he was a Junior at col- 
lege, and his word was as law to the 
younger ones. 

‘‘Can’t I go, please, Mamma? 
Roger said ‘the boys.’ ”’ 

It was the third week of the long vaca- 
tion, that trying time 


Uncle 


Jack’s Little Brother 


By ELIZABETH K. HALL, Dover, N. H. 


take it and reach the square before them. 
Wait until they come. Tell Jack I gave 
you permission to go, and he must take 
good care of his little brother.” 


‘‘Well, of all things!’’ exclaimed Jack 
in disgust, as the small but triumphant 
Bobby hailed their approach. 

‘“*Yes, I’m going, and you’re to take 
good care of your brother, Jack,’’ he an- 
nounced. ‘Hurry, the car is just start- 
ing. O, not the front seat, please. It’s 
so blowy.”’ 

**1’d spell that word brother with only 
one r, and that the last one,’ growled 
Jack, and he and Harold proceeded to the 
front seat, as if small boys and their 
whims had no existence. 
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Second Prize Story in Our Recent Contest 


He didn’t dare go alone; so poor Bobby 
sat down with the tears trickling off the 
end of his nose. York Beach usually 
sounded attractive to the little man, but 
today he had other plans; and he felt 
very much imposed upon. 

The big car whizzed on through fra- 
grant wouds, over marshy meadows, now 
swinging around a corner, now roaring 
across a bridge, until the houses of old 
York village came in sight; past the vil- 
lage church, the old cemetery, by shops 
and cottages, until the fashionable sum- 
mer resort of the harbor was reached. 

In spite of everything, Bobby began to 
enjoy it; and when a pony cart filled with 
children passed, and the driver, a boy 
about his own age, waved his white hat 

in friendly greeting, 











for young people and 
older ones as well, 
when freedom from 
school work begins to 
be a doubtful boon, 
when the ‘Fourth”’ 
with its dangerous de- 
lights is a thing of the 
past, and the August 
camping trip still 
weeks ahead. But a 
fortunate thing had 
happened to the Sewall 
family this year in the 
arrival at Newcastle— 
only twelve miles from 
their home—of Uncle 
Roger, with his wife 
and his servants and 
his dogs, and—last but 
by no means least— 
his new touring car. 
And this best of young 
uncles had written, 
‘Let the boys come 
down as soon as pos- 
sible and try the new 
car.” 

This message had 
come only two days 
before, but no second 
invitation was needed, 
and today Jack and 
his chum Harold planned to enjoy this 
trip, and, as they impolitely expressed it, 
‘*no kids were wanted along.” 

‘*Can’t I, please, Mamma dear? ”’ pleaded 
poor little Bobby, who was the veriest 
tease in the world. 

His mother looked doubtful; and when 
Mamma hesitated she was lost. The only 
thing for Bobby was a downright yes or 
no. Jack saw the danger, and without 
waiting for the answer slipped quietly 
away with Harold, and the two were 
soon speeding towards the upper square, 
from which point the cars for Kittery 
started. 

“OQ Mamma,” wailed Bobby, ‘‘they’ve 
gone, the mean things! Can’tI go? Say 
quick, Mamma! I can catch them yet.” 

Mrs. Sewall looked down the street at 
the retreating figures, and then at the 
forlorn little face. 

“* Yes,” she said firmly, ‘‘ you shall go. 
Here comes a car, Bobby dear. You can 








‘I won’t go there!’ said Bobby, ‘“‘I’ll 
sit on the last seat, I will!”’ 

And he did, looking-very much fhjured 
and very lonely, for every one in the car 
seemed to prefer the front. I can’t say 
he was enjoying the trip, the only com- 
fort being the thought that he would soon 
be enjoying a different sort of ride, and 
even this consolation was to be soon taken 
away. 

‘“*Rosemary Junction!” shouted the 
conductor; ‘‘passengers for Kittery and 
Portsmouth change here. This car for 
York.” 

Bobby was on his feet, looking anx- 
iously ahead; but the other boys never 
moved. 

‘*Thought you youngsters were for Kit- 
tery,’’ said the man. 

‘*We’ve changed our minds. 
York Beach,”’ said Jack coolly. 

‘*O!” wailed a smal! voice in the rear. 
But there was nothing to do but follow. 
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Bobby responded 
cheerfully. 

Past the lovely sum- 
mer homes and the big 
hotels, the car swung 
recklessly on towards 
the long beach. What 
a noise it made, to be 
sure! Bobby said to 
himself : 

‘How I would like 
to be under it and see 
the sparks flashing 
there like fireworks! 
Hi! one snapped and 
crackled then,” and he 
leaned away over the 
side in his efforts to 
catch a glimpse of it. 

Alas! Just then the 
car rounded a sharp 
curve, and poor little 
Bobby was swung off 
into space. No one 
sawit. His scream 
was drowned in the 
noise the car made, 
and no one was the 
wiser that one small 
passenger had left it. 
There were two for- 
tunate things about 
this accident, One, 
that he was thrown far enough out to 
escape injury from the car; the other, 
that he dropped into a pile of soft sand. 
But he cried as if every bone in his little 
body were broken, a dismal, frightened 
wail that would have touched the hardest 
heart. 

““Chug! Chug! Chug!” An automo- 
bile was coming. That touched another 
sore spot; and Bobby wailed the louder. 
It was a great touring car, with four peo- 
pleinit. Atsight of the forlorn small boy 
in the sand, it stopped, and the gentle- 
man sitting beside the chauffeur alighted 
and came towards Bobby. 

‘**My little man ”—he began and then— 

“Why, it’s Bobby! It’s my sister’s 
youngest boy,” he called back to the 
ladies in the car; “the lives in Dover. 
Why he should be sitting in. the sands 0’ 
York, instead of under his own apple 
trees passes my ken. How was it, Bobby? 
Are you lost? ”’ 
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‘*Lost? ” groaned Bobby, ‘‘I’m dropped ! 
I t-tumbled out of the ’lectric car, and 
Jack and Harold don’t know, and I guess 
they wouldn’t care if they did.” 

“The poor dear! ” said the young lady 
who had jumped down from the car 
and joined them, “how was it they 
didn’t take better care of you, Bobby 
boy? ”’ 

“They were going to Newcastle to see 
Uncle Roger; and then Jack got mad 
*cause I tagged on, and—and they changed 
and said they’d go to York instead; and 
I wouldn’t sit on the front seat, and then 
I dropped off, and no one knew.” 

‘No matter, Bobby,”’ said Uncle Roger, 
cheerfully, as he picked him up. ‘“ You 
comé along with us, and after we’ve 
left these ladies at the Marshall House, 
we’ll take you home. Will that be all 
right? 

Right? You should have seen Bobby’s 
shining face as they tucked him in be- 
tween Uncle Roger and the chauffeur. 

But let us go back to those naughty 
boys on the way to York Beach. Not 
long after Bobby’s tumble the conductor 
came to the front and said with an anx- 
ious face: 

‘‘Say, was that youngster on the back 
seat with you? ’Cause he’s gone!” 

‘Gone? ” echoed Jack, ‘‘ gone where? ” 

‘Don’t know, but he isn’t there.”’ 

‘*Here comes a return car; we must 
take it,’ cried Harold; and the two 
frightened boys began the homeward trip 
looking anxiously all along the road. 

The electrics of that line have never 
been accused of going slowly, but it 
seemed to Jack that afternoon that they 
crept, and yet he dreaded the home 
coming. 

‘Cheer up,” said Harold as they neared 
the Sewall house, ‘‘he may be all right. 
P’r’aps he’s—Hold on! look at that!” 

“That”? was a piazza hammock in 
active motion. All that could be seen 
of the occupant was two tan.colored 
legs ending in shabby ‘‘sneakers,’’ point- 
ing skywards; but there was a dear fa- 
miliar look to them that made Jack 
gasp, and then sit weakly down on the 
steps. 

The owner of these sneakers, having 
righted himself, came triumphantly for- 
wards. 

‘Huh! You thought you’d cheated me 
out of my auto ride, didn’t you? And I 
went with Uncle Roger after all, if I did 
tumble out of the ’lectric.” 

‘‘ Bobby,” said the older brother, look- 
ing him over apprehensively, ‘‘ when you 
fell out, did you strike your head?”’ 

‘‘Nuthin’ the matter with my head,” 
said Master Bobby, scornfully. ‘I know 
what I’m talking about. Uncle Roger 
picked me up and brought me home. I 
wasn’t hurt a bit—no thanks to you.” 

For once Jack had no retort. He was 
so subdued and thoughtful all the evening 
that his mother had not the heart to 
reprimand him. 

‘‘ Well,” said Bobby, ‘if you’re not let- 
ting him off easy, Mamma! He said I 
was a brother with only one r!”’ 

“I think he has been sufliciently pun- 
ished,’’ said his mother looking into Jack’s 
face, which seemed to have grown older 
since morning. ‘‘ When I want some one 
to take special care of you in the future, 
Bobby dear, I shall put Jack in charge.” 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Tides ; 


BY HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


From the vast ever-plentiful sea 

Impelled by the heavenly host, 
Fresh, ever-flowing, resistless in power, 
Summer and winter, true to the hour, 

Come the tides with their gifts for the coast. 


When the dark’s at the flush of the dawn 
And the tide mirrors day’s rosy birth, 

Dimpling and sparkling it dances along 

Laving the shores like a heavenly song 
That cheers the sad hearts of the earth. 


When the sun in the pride of his strength 
Pours his quivering glories abroad, 

Drying the grasses, stiffning the reeds 

To the fens, like a generous supply for all needs, 
In swings the tide, fresh from God. 


When evening bends low o’er the sea 

And the clouds kiss the ripples good night, 
In steals the tide over quicksand and shoal 
Softly, like peace to a penitent soul, 

When God blots a sin from his sight. 


When the stately star-companies sail 
The violet hollow of space— 
Distant, like saints lost to mortals below— 
Then through the dark earth-ways the tide 
currents flow 
Full of stars—the fresh tokens of grace. 


When the gale howls a dirge in the dark 
And the thundering surf shakes the land, 

In foams the tide like a besom of wrath, 

Wreckage and terrible death in its path, 
And yet—it is held in His hand. 


At the dawn, at the noon, at the dusk, 
In the calm, in the storm, what avail 
Tears for the night or fears for the day? 
Deep though the guilt-stains and devious the 
way 
The flood-tides of God cannot fail. 





RS. CAMPBELL’S articles on 

‘“‘munching”’ called forth so many 
expressions of interest from our readers 
and were so widely 
copied that we asked 
her to contribute the article on Vege- 
tarians, their history, theories, menus 
and restaurants, which we publish this 
week. Mrs. Campbell is not, so far as 
we know, herself an anti-meat-eater. 
Her article is not written in any spirit 
of propagandism, nor was it suggested 
by the wave of disgust with the methods 
of the Western meat-packers, started by 
Mr. Sinclair’s Jungle and helped by the 
President, which has given such an im- 
pulse to vegetarian practice, if not theory. 
She is an open-minded student of dietetics, 
who insists that this generation must 
turn its attention to the study of diet, 
as our scientific knowledge of food values 
and digestive principles is far too lim- 
ited. The prevalence of dyspepsia and 
appendicitis goes to prove the need, and 
only a narrow and prejudiced person 
would deny that there are lessons to be 
learned from Fletcherism and Vegeta- 
rianism and the accumulated experience 
of those who practice them. On the 
other hand, it is not necessary, in our 
opinion, to go to the extremes either of 
eating meat three times a day or not at 
all. The individual diet should be chosen 


Experiments in Diet 


with regard to climate, age and occupation 
and the resulting health or ailments must 
justify or condemn the experiment. 





Vegetarianism 
BY HELEN CAMPBELL 


When did it begin, and*thow and where? 
What is the real status of “the new 
fad’’? Answers are many, and the fol- 
lowers of the German Schlickheysen, 
whose little volume entitled Fruit and 
Bread has made many converts in Europe 
as well as America, are likely to reply, 
“In the garden of Eden, with the eating 
of the first apple.’’ 

The title Vegetarian or Vegetarianism 
is most often a misnomer, since only the 
smallest section of the faith limit them- 
selves solely to fruits, grains and vege- 
tables. The large majority use milk in 
all its forms, butter, cheese, etc., and 
also eggs, which are, however, barred out 
by extreme vegetarians because potential 
animal life is in the yolk. Another class 
who still employ the title, allow chicken, 
fish and shellfish, and there is still an- 
other accepting and preaching the latest 
form of faith—that only uncooked foods 
should be eaten. ‘ Anti-meat-eaters” is 
then the title which covers the ground 
for the majority, and the movement, 
while waiting a better name, is best de- 
scribed by this awkward yet accurate 
compound. 

Most Oriental nations are, as we all 
know, in great degree vegetarian. But 
the United States, Anglo-Saxon in back- 
ground and inheritance, has had from 
the beginning the same faith in the 
‘‘roast beef of old England” long held 
by the Fathers and taking passage with 
them in the Mayflower. A country where 
every man can have meat three times a 
day has been one bait held out to the 
emigrant, and whoever studies the food 
of the average working man knows that 
this ambition has been attained. Expe- 
rience with the Beef Trust and its prices 
a year or two ago was the first hint that 
substitutes for meat could not only be 
had and relished but meant an equal 
working force for the laborer. 

Knowledge of this order is really only 
of the last fifty years, since within that 
time physicians have realized that all 
diseases born of too much uric acid in 
the blood are the direct product of too 
much meat. One of the highest living 
authorities, Dr. Alexander Haig, has set 
forth the whole subject at length in two 
books, Uric Acid, and Diet and Food 
considered in Relation to Strength and 
Power of Endurance, Training and Ath- 
letics. And before him, Sir Henry Thomp- 
son, physician to the Queen, in his widely- 
known book, Food and Feeding, had come 
practically to the same conclusion and 
actually, as a social leader, brought about 
the abolition of the heavy British dinner 
in good English society. 

The opponents of these conclusions, 
who were many, urged that the chemist 
found the same classes of elements in 
both flesh and grain, in animal and vege- 
table foods of all orders. Fuller investi- 
gation however showed that in the animal 
form they may often be rank poison. 
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But long before advanced chemistry had 
come to the rescue and defined as never 
before the actual forms and amounts 
of food required for the building up of 
healthy human tissue, the same conclu- 
sion was working itself out among the 
most experimental people on the face of 
the earth, New Englanders themselves, 
and Dr. Sylvester Graham, back in the 
forties sounded the trumpet which called 
fora revolution in New England methods. 

‘Too much to eat ard all of it badly 
cooked,’’ had been the verdict of Brillat 
Savarin, the famous French writer on 
gastronomic matters, who traveled in 
this country at about this time, and he 
added the famous mot, ‘‘A hundred re- 
ligions and only one gravy!’’ America 
as a whole he declared stood for deplor- 
able lack of knowledge as to good cookery 
and he found also that dyspepsia, almost 
unknown to France, appeared to be the 
birthright of most Americans, fond of 
eating impossible combinations and tak- 
ing patent medicine to avert the con- 
sequences. 

It remained for Dr. Graham to start 
the reform which gave to his followers 
the name of ‘‘Grahamites,”’ and also 
christened the new form of flour he pre- 
scribed as one means of cure, the pre- 
cursor of the entire wheat used today. 
Water cures had sprung up here and there 
and most of them adopted the vegetarian 
diet at its strictest, a notable one, that of 
Dr. Trall in New York, forbidding all 
sugar, spices and condiments, butter or 
milkinany form. These extremes brought 
the word vegetarian into disrepute and 
made the progress of the movement a 
slow ore, so slow that for a generation 
it was confined to a mere handful. 

In the meantime, an enormous increase 
bad taken place in the importation of 
foreign fruits, bananas becoming a recog- 
nized part of the food supply, while our 
own country, especially California, grew 
to be a storehouse of both fresh and dried 
fruits, grapes, figs, prunes and raisins, 
together with nuts. The knowledge stead- 
ily gained ground that these were not 
mere luxuries added to the ordinary bill 
of fare, but food of the best. 

The vegetarian restaurant, chiefly be- 
cause of imperfectly prepared food, has 
with difficulty obtained a foothold with 
us, but in 1886 London had eleven and 
Berlin half a dozen. Today London has 
fifty, all well patronized, Berlin over 
forty with numbers in other German 
cities, while New York has now several 
successful ones ard Boston counts four. 
Chicago, San Francisco and a few other 
cities are experimenting in the same line, 
and there is a large Vegetarian Club 
made up from students in the University 
of Chicago. In most of these restaurants 
the aim is to give some substitute for 
meat as nearly like it as possible, vege- 
table ‘‘chops,’’ ‘‘steaks’’ and ‘‘roasts’”’ 
being part of every menu. Lentils figure 
largely, and a lentil ‘‘ roast,’ a loaf made 
from boiled lentils passed through a 
sieve and prepared with crumbs, egg, 
onion juice and seasoning, served in 
slices covered with a rich brown sauce is 
a very popular dish. 

In our own country the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium has led in the preparation of 
nuts in similar forms and the vegetarian 
restaurants of Boston and other cities 
serve steaks and chops made from “ pro- 


tose,’’ ‘‘Nuttolene,’’ etc. Mock.duck ap- 
pears in the shape of a stuffed and roasted 
egg plant agd is no mean imitation. 
There are delicious soups with and with- 
out milk’ as foundation, and even the 
formal-dinner giver will find in the excel- 
lent vegetarian cook-books menus almost 
as elaborate as the conventional meat 
courses. 

Mrs. Henderson, long a famous dinner 
giver in Washington, has adopted vege- 
tarianism, and in her delightful home her 
rather puzzled, but submissive French 
chef, has turned his entire attention to 
the study of new vegetarian dishes, and 
provides vegetable ‘‘roasts’’ in endless 
variety, the aim being to secure the neces- 
sary amount of proteid for the individual 
eater. Wine, tea and coffee are barred 
and the most satisfactory drink is found 
to be unfermented grape juice with car- 
bonated water. 

‘* Fletcherizing,’’ as the Horace Fletcher 
theory of much.chewing is now known, 
brings about a practical vegetarianism, 
since no amount of chewing can reduce 
any form of meat to the ‘thin cream in 
the mouth’ demanded for all food before 
swallowing. 

On the athletic side, the national walk- 
ing match in Berlin three years ago, at- 
tracted the attention of the whole athletic 
world. Seventy English miles were to be 
covered in eighteen hours by the twenty- 
two starters, eight of whom were vege- 
tarians. The first six to reach the goal 
were the vegetarians; the other two lost 
their way and walked five extra miles but 
all arrived in fine condition and well 
within the time limit. Not until an hour 
after the last of the eight had arrived did 
the first meat-eater appear, completely 
exhausted — first and last, for all the 
others had dropped out after thirty-five 
miles. 

There was another equally notable 
match of three hundred and sixty-one 
miles between Berlin and Vienna, in 
which thirteen flesh-eaters and two vege- 
tarians competed, the two reaching the 
goal twenty-two hours before the flesh- 
eaters. It was after the first of these 
contests that the medical officers of the 
German War Department made special 
inquiry as to the vegetarians’ diet and 
habits of life. IKarl Mann, the champion 
walker of the world, is a vegetarian, the 
scientific explanation of his results being 
given by Dr. Haig as due to “diminished 
friction in the marching.”’ 

To sum up: rational followers of this 
régime find the results to be better gen- 
eral health, clearer brains and distinct in- 
crease in working power whether of brain 
or body. Vegetarian magazines, English, 
German and American have large circula- 
tion and vegetarian literature is increae- 
ing. Many housewives have adopted the 
regimen at least in part, finding in it a 
partial answer to the ever-present servant 
question. And all those who wish fur- 
ther information than the limits of this 
article permit, are referred to Dr. Anna 
Kingsford’s, The Perfect Way in Diet, 
and Mrs. Henderson’s recent book, The 
Aristocracy of Health, while the writer 
stands ready to answer any questions the 
reader of this sketch may ask. 





Let us not have our heads in our hearts, 
nor our hearts in our heads.—Joseph 
Rows. 
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Closet and Altar 


REST AND RECREATION 
And He said unto them, Come ye your- 
selves apart into a desert place and rest 
a while. 





I have chosen the service of Almighty 
God, in whatever position he pleases to 
place me, as the one object of my life. 
To this gréat object I have determined to 
devote all my faculties of body and soul. 
But then neither body nor soul can be 
sound or healthy without innocent recrea- 
tion. Innocent recreation, therefore, I 
will have—I take it as a matter of de- 
liberate choice, not merely because it 
gratifies me, but chiefly because it is sub- 
servient to my end.—Edward M. Goul- 
burn. 





No man has aright to commit suicide, 
even if it is by inches.—Hdward Everett 
Hale. 





O God, I pray Thee for the childlike heart 
That can enjoy—all vexing things thoughts 
apart— 
The beauties Thou in heaven and earth dost 
show, 
Nor fret myself with things I do not know. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 





When a man has once learned the great 
fourth commandment, the duty of lei- 
sure; when he has emancipated himself 
from the greatest of all slavery, the slav- 
ery of hurry—every day and every sea- 
son and every year—then he has but one 
more thing to learn, and that is to con- 
secrate this beauty of the rhythm of life 
to the worship of God.—R. G. Moulton. 





Because rest is sacred, each of us ought 
to hold to it for himself and others. It is 
impious not to take thought for others who 
labor; to give them no truce; to trouble 
them without good cause.— Charles Way- 
ner. 





I have often said that most of the sins 
of youth spring from inability to use 
rightly the leisure hour.—F. A. Atkins. 





’Tis easy to resign a toilsome place, 

But not to manage leisure with a grace. 

Absence of occupation is not rest; 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. 
— William Cowper. 





Travel cannot take us from cur Father's 
house or change his law of joy through 
service to our brothers.—J. O. R. 





Giver of all joy, our loving Heavenly 
Father, let our quiet times and hours 
of rest be filled with a delightful sense 
of Thy presence and grant us help in 
times of pleasure that we may not 
offend against Thy law of love. Give 
us to see more of Thy thought in the 
beauty of the earth and of Thy ‘pur- 
pose in the lives of men. Increase our 
sympathy with our brothers in their 
pleasure and their pain. Renew our 
strength, quicken our faculties, that 
we may be better fitted for the work 
which Thou hast given us todo. We 
thank Thee for Thy fatherly love and 
care in days gone by, for wayside 
mercies and the satisfactions and com- 
pensations of our work. To Thee be 
praise for Thy continual goodness and 
for our hope of the eternal life with 
Thee. Inthe name of Christ. Amen. 
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The Conversation Corner 


For the Old Folks 
MOTHER GOOSE’S MELODIES 


Was Thomas Fleet’s ‘‘ Mother Goose’s Melo- 
dies’ the first collection of rhymes under the 
name? Why is the theory of “*‘ Mother Goose”’ 
connected with the rhymes regarded as ex- 
ploded, by the higher critics? 

Canandaigua, N. Y. Oo Boo. 

The ‘‘theory” of the Boston author- 
ship and Thomas Fleet’s publication of 
‘*Mother Goose”’ is of recent date and 
entirely unsupported. In 1856 a Boston 
gentleman remarked that he had seen in 
the libraryo ‘he American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcescer, a broadside edition of 
‘“‘Mother Goose,” published by Thomas 
Fleet in 1719. After his death, another 
Boston gentleman, a descendant of Fleet, 
repeated it, connecting it with a family 
tradition that the author was Mr. Fleet’s 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Goose. William A. 
Wheeler gave currency to the theory in 
his ‘‘ Dictionary of Noted Names in Fic. 
tion’’ (see Webster’s Dictionary) and in 
Hurd and Houghton’s edition of the 
Melodies in 1870, and later Oscar F. 
Adams included Mrs. Goose in his ‘‘ Dear 
Old Story-Tellers.”” Ata Christmas Sun- 
day school festival of the Old South 
Church in 1876, Dr. J. M. Manning assured 
the children that ‘‘Mother Goose once 
lived in Boston, in veritable flesh and 
blood, as by the records of the Old South 
Church.” In answer to my inquiry the 
librarian of the American Antiquarian 
Society courteously sends me its ‘‘Pro- 
ceedings ”’ for October, 1888, clearly show- 
ing that nothing has ever been known 
there of such a publication. The whole 
thing seems a pleasant myth, accidentally 
broached and facetiously circulated by 
the newspapers. The whole thing is 
thoroughly refuted by W. H. Whitmore, 
a well-known Boston antiquary (now de- 
ceased) in his reproduction of an early 
edition of the Melodies in 1892. A few 
facts are added as to the Melodies and as 
to the Gooses. 

In 1697, in France, Charles Perrault 
published Contes de ma mére lI’ Oye, Tales 
of Mother Goose (prose). This was pub- 
lished (in English) in London, 1729 (eight 
stories, Little Red Riding Hood, Puss in 
Boots, etc ), by John Newberry. In 1780 
Thomas Carnan, Newberry’s step son and 
successor, published the collection of 
‘*Mother Goose’s Melodies,’ evidently 
borrowing the French title. This book 
(to which Oliver Goldsmith is thought to 
have contributed ‘Little Goody Two 
Shoes,” and perhaps others) was reprinted 
by Isaiah Thomas, the famous Worcester 
printer, under the familiar title, his first 
edition being about 1785. From about 
1825 Munroe and Francis, Boston, pub- 
lished successive editions, the last page 
being signed ‘‘ Jemima Goose,’’ which no 
doubt has the same authenticity as the 
statement, ‘‘some of which [melodies] 
have been recently discovered among the 
MSS. in Herculaneum!’ How can a place 
possibly be found for the publication in 
1719 of a book first printed in England 
in 1780? 

Now for the Gooses. Isaac Goose, or 
Vergoose, or Vertigoose, was the son of 
Peter and Susanna Goose, or Vergoose, 
or Vertigoose. Isaac’s wife was Mary, 


and before her tombstone in the Old 
Granary Burying Ground, between Park 
Street Church and Tremont Building, a 
spot is worn bare where unnumbered vis- 
itors—especially at the convocations of 
Knights Templars, Christian Endeavor- 
ers, and perhaps Christian Scientists— 
stop to read this epitaph: 


Here lyes ye Body of Mary Goose wife to 
Isaac Goose, aged 42 years. Decd october ye 
19, 1690. 

But this is not the ‘‘ Mother Goose” 
who is alleged to have written the Mel- 
odies for her Fleet grandchildren. Isaac 
G. married a second wife, Elizabeth Fos- 
ter, daughter of Capt. William of Charles- 
town, on July 5, 1692. (Her brother, 
Isaac Foster, graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1691, standing at the head of his 
class of eleven—in social rank, as they 
were then catalogued.) This Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Goose had a daughter Elizabeth, 
who was married (by Cotton Mather) 
to Thomas Fleet, June 8, 1715. But both 
mother and daughter were members of 
the Old South Church (see Hamilton A. 
Hill’s catalogue), and were probably 
buried there. So that pilgrims to the 
Old Granary need not waste any time 
or tears at ‘‘Mother Goose’s”’ grave, 
but rather seek the tombs of John Han- 
cock, Samuel Adams, Judge Sewall, Paul 
Revere, James Otis, the parents of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and others of similar 
historical eminence. The kind and gen- 
ial janitor, it should be added, told me 
that Mrs. Goose, though not buried there, 
wrote the Melodies, which she had made 
in England and sung there to the young 
princes and princesses of the royal house. 
(Against this, however, is the record that 
she was born in Charlestown in 1665, 
her father and mother having come from 
England in their childhood.) 

If our Corner bowl had been larger, my 
story might have been longer, but it is 
long enough to show that although there 
was a Thomas Fleet, the Pudding Lane 
printer, that he had a wife Elizabeth, 
and that she had a really and traly Mother 
(Elizabeth) Goose, none of them had any- 
thing whatever to do with making or 
singing or printing the ‘‘ Melodies,” the 
first American edition of which was 
published after they were all dead. 


THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS 


The New Hampshire minister’s wife 
who asked (May 26), ‘‘if anybody still 
lives who remembers the little ditty,” 
ought to see my letters! And yet it 
must be very old, for one of the fullest 
answers was copied from the lips of the 
oldest member we have ever had, after 
she was one hundred and two years old— 
we had her photograph in the Corner, 
four years ago—and she heard it from 
her mother in her childhood, not so very 
far from the home of the lady who asked 
for it. In the medley each day’s gift 
was separately mentioned, then accom- 
panied by a repetition of all the rest. 


The first day of Christmas my true love sent 
to me a partridge on a juniper tree. The sec- 
ond day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
two turtle doves and a partridge on a juniper 
tree— 


and so on to the last, after this fashion: 


The twelfth day of Christmas my true love” 
sent to me twelve kings a-crowning, eleven 
lords a-leaping, ten ladies a-dancing, nine fid- 
dlers a-fiddling, eight maids a-milking, seven 
swans a-swimming, six geese a-laying, five 
gold rings, four Cornish birds, three French 
hens, two turtle doves and one partridge on a 
juniper tree. 

The music [says one writer] was quite pe- 
culiar; the gifts, from the sixth, were repeated 
as rapidly as it was possible to speak them 
and in the same notes. Each of the first five 
gifts had aline of music unlike any other. 

Mrs. S. 

The preservation of this ditty, almost 
entirely by oral tradition, and in this 
rapid and excited manner, explains the 
many variations, especially in the accel- 
erated rendering of the last part. ‘Five 
gold rings’”’ alone remain unchanged—a 
whole handful of jewelry being evidently: 
too attractive in those primitive days to 
be forgotten! In No. 1, “a part of a 
juniper tree” often takes the place of 
part-ridge (or parrot or pigeon—or two 
of them), and a pear tree of the juniper. 
Once the French hens crowd out the 
turtle doves, and ‘‘three tole of birds” 
(perhaps the old English word) the three 
French hens. The ‘‘four Cornish birds ”’ 
have been corrupted through many repe- 
titions into ‘‘college birds’ and ‘‘ scholar 
boys,” and at last come in strange con- 


‘fusion, lawyers courting, squires wed- 


ding, weavers weaving, tailors stitching, 
hounds hunting, hares running, ships 
sailing, drums beating, bells ringing, 
bowls foaming, logs burning, golden pip- 
pins, men with ribbins, suits of satin, etc. ! 
The whole is a curious tell-tale of that 
excessive merry-making of the old-time 
English folk, from which our Paritan 
ancestors revolted, to seek a more serious 
habit of life in a new world. 


‘* LEFT OVERS”’ 


(June 9.) It was Alice Cary who could 
not ‘‘give up the hope that in other 
worlds,” etc. It may be found in Mary 
Clemmer’s Memoir of the Cary sisters, 
p. 126. ‘*Dis-appointment, His appoint- 
ment,” is in sundry scrap-books, and in 
George V. Reichel’s ‘‘ Cloud Rifts.’’ Will 
the inquirer send for it?——A ‘Maine 
Schoolma’am”’ sends the ‘‘ Awful Story ’’ 
wanted by Mrs. S., Chattanooga, and I 
forward it to her.——(June 23.) Professor 
Schlichter of Lebanon Valley College, 
Pa., corrects name of author of ‘“‘ Lambs 
of the Upper Fold”—Hanby instead of 
Hanley, also ‘‘ Darling Nellie Gray’’ for 
the song, instead of ‘‘ Willie Gray.”—— 
A lady in Amherst reports a copy of 
‘*Reading without Tears” (in green not 
red), written by author of “Peep of Day’”’ 
books; Harper Bros., 1874. 


‘““THE KID THAT WOULDN'T GO” 


As I traced his ancestry and associa- 
tions I found to my surprise that ‘“‘he’ 
wouldn’t go’’ indeed in the column re- 
served for him, so the editor has ordered 
him to appear on a page all by himself, 
where at the editorial convenience, you 
will read the remarkable history and 
moral of this ditty! | 

[The editor must also postpone printing 
the result of another interesting research 
—‘‘He doeth all things well.’”’) 


Mu. Mater) 
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The Helpful Spirit’ 


By Rev. A. 


Not curious creeds 

Or ordered forms of churchly rule He taught, 
But soul of love that blossomed into deeds, 
With human good and human blessing fraught. 
On me nor priest, nor presbyter, nor pope, 


E. Dunning 


Bishop, nor dean, may stamp a party name; 

But Jesus with his largely human scope 

The service of my human life may claim; 

Let prideful priests do battle about creeds. 

The church is mine that does most Christlike deeds. 
—John Stuart Blackie. 


This lesson adds another qualifieation to those which Jesus said made men fit for his 


society—the kingdom of heaven. 


As he was teaching one day, another religious teacher 


proposed a question to test his doctrine. Jesus taught that those who came into his s0- 
ciety received from him eternal life [John 10: 28]. It consistéd in the union of his disci- 


ples with him and with the Father [John 17: 


2,3]. The lawyer asked him what he should 


do to inherit it, and he answered that whole-souled love to God and to his neighbor would in- 


sure it to him. That was the teaching of the Holy Scriptures. 


The lawyer held and taught it 


as truly as Jesus did. But was he in the kingdom of heaven? He asked for an interpre- 
tation of the law as applied to the neighbor, and Jesus told him a story illustrating two 


contrasted dispositions. Evidently he meant 
did not interpret it as he did. He showed: 


1. An instance of indifference to a suf- 
ferer in need. The robbed and wounded 
man on the roadside is not described as 
connected with any particular nation. 
Jews, Samaritans, Greeks, Romans and 
others, were constantly going between 
Jerusalem and Jericho. He was only ‘‘a 
certain man.” 

The priest who passed by saw at a 
glance that the sufferer was not an ac- 
quaintance of his nor a fellow-priest, per- 
haps not a Jew. The man was not in 
need of his official services, and so was 
not in his view a neighbor. The Levite 
had less responsibility than the priest, 
for he was only a caretaker of the temple. 
He took a more deliberate survey of the 
sufferer than the priest had done, which 
perhaps was meant by Jesus as a sug- 
gestion that he was more of a man be- 
cause he was less than a priest. But he 
also passed on his way and left the man 
in his misery. 

The plain intimation was that the 
righteousness of the official classes of the 
Jews, to which the lawyer who had asked 
the question belonged, was neither divine 
enough nor human enough to make them 
acceptable members of the kingdom of 
Christ [Matt. 5: 20]. He often said this 
in severer language. He declared that 
they were scrupulous in paying their dues 
to the temple, while they were dishonest, 
unkind and disloyal to God [Matt. 23: 23], 
that they paraded their piety while they 
robbed widows [Mark 12: 38-40]. Jesus 
had no place in his kingdom for religious 
men who were indifferent to human dis- 
tress and need anywhere in this world 
{ Matt. 25: 41-45]. It made him angry to 
see men who would rather keep their 
Sabbath law than to allow a sick man to 
be relieved [Matt. 3: 5}. 

2. Active compassion for a sufferer in 
need. The lawyer who asked Jesus, 
‘*What shall I do to inherit eternal life?” 
belonged to a class which especially held 
Samaritansincontempt. But Jesus made 
a Samaritan the hero of his story. It 
was he who followed in the footsteps of 
the priest and Levite and discovered 
what they had not discovered, that the 
wounded man wasaneighbor. The infer- 
ence was unmistakable—that the Samari- 
tan inherited eternal life, while the priest 
and the Levite did not inherit it. The 
lesson to the church. of which the lawyer 
was an Official representative was plain— 
go and learn of those outside of your 
membership how to enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. It was the lesson which 


* International Sunday Schoo! Lesson for July 15. 
The Good Samaritan. Text, Luke 10: 25-37. 


to intimate that Jews who accepted the law 


Jesus often sternly taught to the Jewish 
Church. If it were spoken in the terms 
which Jesus used to any class of religious 
people now, it would arouse bitter hos- 
tility. He told the Pharisees that de- 
spised classes of their own race were 
more promising candidates for the king- 
dom of heaven than they were [Matt. 21: 
31], and that people of nations they de- 
spised would come into the kingdom in 
communion with the holiest patriarchs of 
the Jews, while they themselves would be 
turned out of it in their helpless rage 
{Luke 13: 28, 29]. Fitness for his kingdom, 
he said, consisted in a loving, helpful 
spirit toward men in need. 

3. Who is a neighbor to members of the 
kingdom of heaven. It goes without say- 
ing, that all members of the kingdom are 
neighbors to one another. Professing 
Christians who denounce and fight against 
those of other denominational names are 
not showing a helpful spirit to neighbors 
[Mark 9: 38-41], though they show more 
interest than the priest and Levite did. 
Native born Americans who despise the 
Jew and the Dago, and deplore the inva- 
sion into this country of ‘‘the hordes” of 
foreigners, are not thus proving their 
claims to membership in the kingdom. 
The law of Moses set a higher standard 
than that [Lev. 19: 34]. 

The enlightened member of the king- 
dom of heaven sees in every human being 
a possible neighbor, and his neighborly 
activities are stirred whenever he sees 
another suffering and in need. The op- 
pressed Congo African is such a neigh- 
bor, and the member of the kingdom of 
heaven who sees him oppressed in his 
helplessness is moved to extend to him 
the helping hand. Those of alien races 
in India, China, Africa, in all lands are 
our neighbors, and it is to be expected 
that missionary efforts should first be 
directed to the poor and weak in those 
countries, because they most need help. 
It is the larger and maturer unfolding of 
the plans of missions which seeks to in- 
fluence the highest classes and to regener- 
ate society, because we are coming to 
see that to benefit the most needy all 
classes must work together for the com- 
mon good. 

“Go thou and do likewise,’’ meant to 
the lawyer that he might learn how to in- 
herit eternal life from one whom he 
thought inferior because he was an alien; 
that if he would enter into the kingdom 
of heaven he must cultivate the helpful 
spirit toward all who are in need; and 
that in such a spirit he would feel at 
home with those in the kingdom and 
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find his happiness in doing good. That is 
the teaching of Jesus for today. 





Ties that Bind Boys to the 
Church 


BY MARIE M, BENEDICT, DANBURY, CT. 


The live boy, while having keen apprecia- 
tion of right and wrong, fairness and unfair- 
ness, courage and cowardice, has not yet 
reached that stage of development when the 
church services have the hold upon him which 
they exert upon those of mature thought and 
experience. He is no seraph, with folded 
wings, soon to take flight for a more ethereal 


region, but an exceedingly wide-awake, ener- 


getic bit of humanity, with endless enthusiasm 
for doing things and abundant capacity for 
appreciation of what is manly and true, and 
so for assimilation of the vital principles of 
character growth. It is essential, then, that 
through his most impressionable years the 
church should maintain a warm tie of affection- 
ate interest between itself and this natural, 
alert individual, through appeal to his activi- 
ties and to his boyish ideals. The Boys’ Club 
offers an effective means of forming such a 
tie. 

Not long ago a club of this sort was organ- 
ized in a church in one of our small New Eng- 
land cities. During its first year and a half 
the principal feature of its weekly meetings 
was a military drill conducted by a young 
bank cashier whose experience had given him 
practical knowledge of military tactics. The 
uniforms, the sham guns, the soldierly action 
made instant appeal to the boy mind, and its 
owners responded in large numbers to the call. 
Committees were formed to co-operate in the 
care of the new growth; a room in the lower 
part of the church was supplied with games, 
magazines and papers given by private indi- 
viduals and by the local library. Here the 
boys found occupation while waiting their 
turn in the drill; for the response to the call 
had been expressed in such numbers that the 
director had been compelled to form first and 
second divisions of the youthful soldiers to 
occupy the drillroom at successive periods. 

At the beginning of its second full season 
the club found new expression and wider 
development of its activities in the formation 
and administration of the Boys’ Republic. 
The government of this flourishing democracy 
has the departments executive, legislative and 
judiciary. Its congress which—a fact rather 
unusual in the history of government—in- 
cludes all citizens of the republic, meets at 
6.30 every Saturday evening. The active offi- 
cials are the president, his cabinet of four (sec- 
retaries of war, stateand treasury and attorney 
general), the chief justice and chief of police. 
The boys make their laws, elect their officials 
by popular vote and administer justice in cases 
of trial of offenders against the laws of the 
republic. In brief, while guided as may be 
necessary, they are trained to think and act 
for themselves; to keep ever in practice the 
basic principles of truth and justice and thus, 
genuine appreciation and boyhood realization 
of the fundamental qualities of citizenship are 
gradually developed. 

Attendance at Sunday school is made a con- 
dition of club membership. The offenses with 
which the servants of the law have to deal are 
of two classes: first, absence frcm Sunday 
school or from club meetings without satis- 
factory excuse; second, disorderly conduct at 
Sunday school or club meeting, and, most seri- 
ous of all, briberyin any forms. The first class 
of offences is dealt with by the chief of police 
and his committee. In cases falling within 
the second class, a warrant of arrest is issued 
and the offender is brought for trial before 
judge and jury. Verdict of guilty having 
been rendered, the court osders payment of a 
fine ranging from ten to twenty-five cents. 
That there may be no suspicion of partiality, 
the criminal is allowed to form his own jury. 
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He is blindfolded, and is then directed to’point 
successively to six of his fellow-citizens, which 
six take their places in the jury box, and the 
trial is opened. 

In initiation «f new club members there are 
two degrees: the one designed to test the 
soldierly, the other the citizsnlike qualities of 
the newcomer. In neither is there anything 
resembling hazing; the aim of the initiatory 
ceremonies, as of the entire club work, is to 
appeal to and win response from the best 
things in boy nature. These interesting initi- 
atory ceremonies are kept secret from all not 
citizens of the republic, or intimately con- 
nected with its working. 

The hour devoted to sessions of court and 
congress being over, judge, jury, legislators, 
executive and all, repair to the military drill 
room, and the next hour is spent in the sol- 
dierly atmosphere so attractive to every nor- 
mal boy. 

The age limits for club members are ten and 
sixteen. There is great enthusiasm for the 
club among the boys of the church, and im- 
patient desire on the part of many for the 
speeding «f the wheels of time, that they may 
reach the coveted age of ten, and so become 
eligible for membership. 





Books of the Outdoor Spirit 


It may be a convenience for some of our 
readers who wish to choose from the great 
mass of good literature for their summer 
reading to have the following very incomplete 
list, from general literature, tolook over. The 
books suggested breathe the spirit of outdcors 
as distinguished from the atmosphere of the 
study or the paved street. Theaim of the com- 
piler has been to suggest a little of the great 
and often untouched treasure of literature 
which waits at the disposal of the vacation 
leisure of English-speaking people. Travel, 
nature-study, adventure, romance and biog- 
raphy are represented. 


Hakluyt’s Voyages. 

As You Like It. Shakespeare. 

Morte Arthure. Thomas Malory. 

The Natural History of Selbourne. Gilbert White. 

Robinson Crusoe. Defoe. (Complete edition.) 

Lavengroand The Biblein Spain. George Borrow. 

The Open Air and The Gamekeeper at Home. 
Richard Jeffries. 

Lorna Doone. Blackmore. 

The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. William 
Black. 

Two Years Before the Mast. 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps. 

Scrambles Among the Alps. Edward Whymper. 

The Cruise of the Cachalot. Frank T. Bullen. 

The Voyage of the Fram. Fridjof Nansen. 

Cooper’s Pilot and Deerslayer. 

The Forest Lovers. Maurice Hewlett. 

Round the Horn Before the Mast. Basil Lubbock. 


Dana. 
John Tyndal. 





Presbyterian Evangelistic Work 
in Philadelphia 
BY ALLAN SUTHERLAND 


That the evangelistic committee of the 
Presbyterian Church is very much in earnest 
in its work of saving souls, this statement 
and appeal will show: 


The evangelistic committee will- work in 
and with churches when, where, and as it 
is wanted. Take for your motto, ‘Save one.’ 
Pray God for an American Day of Pentecost. 
Let us forget all except that we need and 
must have a great national revival of religion. 
Let us not play at religion any more; let us 
cease lamenting and berating; let us eease 
critcising and carping. Let us take this 
country for Christ! 


At the recent General Assembly, Mr. John 
H. Converse, the honored chairman of the 
committee, reported 79,274 additions on con- 
fession during the past year, an increase of 
forty-six per cent. over those for the year 
ending in 1901. No doubt a large proportion 
of this gratifying increase was due to the in- 
defatigable efforts of the evangelistic com- 
mittee. 





‘James B. Ely is in charge. 
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The man in the bow: “Let’s have a 


bath!” 


The man in the stern: “All right! 
Here’s the Ivory Soap.’’ 


Ir FLoats— but that is not the only reason 
why you should use Ivory Soap for the bath. 
Other reasons are: It is the purest soap made. 
It lathers freely, rinses quickly, and leaves the 
skin cool and clean and smooth. 


There 1s no “free” 


uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. 


That is 


why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin, 


Ivory Soap 
994440 Per Cent. Pure 








Sane 





The summer evangelistic committee is bus- 
ily engaged in preparing for what is ex- 
pected to be the most successful season 
in its eight years. During these years sev- 
eral churches have grown from missions 
started, among them the First Italian Church 
and the rapidly developing St. Paul’s Church. 
Open air and tent meetings will be carried 
on at strategic points along the wharves, in 
the crowded tenement districts, in more re- 
spectable localities, and on the City Hall plaza 
and in Independence Square. Rev. W. R. 
Ward will supervise the workers. 

Another outcome of the work, though dis- 
tinct from it, is the Sabbath morning and 
evening services held at Lemon Hill, Fair- 
mount Park, under direction of the Second 
Presbyterian Church. Large numbers of peo- 
ple gather at these services every Sabbath 
and listen attentively; indeed, no church in 
the city can boast of a more intelligent look- 
ing or @ more appreciative audience. Dr. 
A gratifying 
work in connection with these services is the 
outing given to the children of the slums. 
Ten car loads: of them will be taken to the 
sylvan retreats of Fairmont every Saturday 
afternoon. 

In New York City, Newark, N. J,, Pitts- 
burg, and many other centers, the work of 
the evangelistic committee will be carried 
forward, in one form or another, during the 
summer. Through the zeal and energy of 
this committee the staid old Presbyterian 


Church is rapidly becoming the great evan- 
gelistic church of our land. This is good! 
But it will be far better if it shall stir up all 
other evangelical churches to emulate its noble 
example until there shall indeed be “‘a great 
national revival of religion,’’ in the triumphs 
of which all churches shall share, and which 
shall result in making our beloved nation, 
in deed and in truth, a God-loving and a 
God-serving people. 





An Island Church Dedicated 


The crown has been placed upon the recent 
years of missionary work on this outpost of Con- 
gregationalism, the island Matinicus, twenty miles 
away from the mainland, at the mouth of Penob- 
scot Bay. On June 6, with a delegation of more 
than fifty visitors from the mainland, the beautiful 
$3,000 house of worship, as illustrated in The 
Congregationalist a few months ago, was dedicated 
free of debt, of course, since the C. C. B. 8., had a 
generous hand in paying last bills. Everything, 
except a bell, is complete and well adapted to the 
needs of this interesting and intelligent people, 
including a room for a public library, with the 
nucleus of the books which it is expected will fill 
its shelves. Crowning the summit of the island, 
already a landmark for fisherman and sailor upon 
the restless sea, this worthy building is to be a 
still more important landmark to men on the 
sea of life. E. M. C. 





Rev. Dr. H. P. Dewey becomes a permanent 
trustee of Williams College. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Praying Skipper 


To Ralph D. Paine’s The Praying 
Skipper and Other Stories must, we think, 
be accorded the praise of being the best 
book of short stories of the year. Not 
one of them but will make its special 
appeal to some reader but the best of 
them all, perhaps, is A Victory Unfore- 
seen, which is the articulate voice of 
the American university spirit in its 
loyalty and enthusiasm. Mr. Paine’s 
stories move in the world of today, yet 
they take hold upon the deeper interests 
and devotions of humanity and they are 
pleasantly conscious of the higher life 
of the soul. Their genuine humor in- 
heres in the situations rather than floats 
upon the surface, and they are never 
merely frivolous. And by some charm 
which it is not always easy to define 
they have a moving quality which tempts 
to a re-reading. 


(The Praying Skipper and Other Stories, by Ralph D. 
Paine. pp. 292. Outing Pub. Co. 31.50.) 


Helps for the Sunday School Teacher 


The ideal of the teacher’s work was 
never higher than it is today and all the 
researches and resources of psychology 
and physiology are being put at his serv- 
ice. In the Sunday school, where there 
was most room for improvement in 
knowledge, if not in zeal, the difference 
between the equipment of the best and 
the most careless teachers is of extraor- 
dinary width and the quality of the helps 
toward the best use of personal gifts in 
teaching grows steadily better. Two 
books in this class deserve high praise 
and can be recommended, each in its 
own department, as well worth careful 
and repeated study. 

The Letters to Sunday School Teachers, 
by President King of Oberlin, deals in a 
delightfully intimate and simple fashion 
with the great truths of our Christian 
faith. The letters were first published in 
The Pilgrim Teacher and attracted wide 
attention. They gain rather than lose by 
consecutive reading. For they are in- 
deed, as the author says of them in his 
farewell words, ‘‘his best.’”’ Nowhere 
has he set forth a rich and vital faith 
more simply, lucidly and convincingly. 
Christianity conceived as a friendship 
and co operation with God everywhere 
illumines the thought. 

Rich and helpful as these letters are 
for the class of teachers to which they 
are addressed, we are inclined to regret 
the apparent limitation of the title. For 
the book is one of the best brief state- 
ments of essential Christianity we have 
ever seen and should have the widest 
reading. We wish the author would 
take the occasion of a new edition to 
give his book a more general title—one 
which would commend it directly to the 
whole church and especially to young 
people who desire a clean-cut and thought- 
ful account of Christian faith for the in- 
formation or direction of their thought. 
The pages abound in admirably stated 
definition and sensible application to prac- 
tical life and work. 

Miss Slattery’s Talks with the Training 
Class has quite anotherend in view. She 
draws from the treasures of the new 


psychology and child-study for the prac- 
tical instruction of teachers in their ap- 
proach to classes and individuals. Ar- 
ranged primarily as a text-book, abundant 
material for discussion is appended, to- 
gether with useful lists of books for read- 
ing and study. These practical and sug- 
gestive talks are rich in the fruits of long 
observation and experience. They go to 
the root of the matter in the analysis and 
application of the best modern studies of 
teaching method. The course will be 
helpful, not only to those who teach in 
the Sunday school, but also to all who in 
any capacity have the teaching respon- 
sibility with children. 

{Letters to Sunday School Teachers, by Henry Church- 
ill King. pp.199. Pilgrim Press. $1.00 net. 


Talks with the Training Class, by Margaret Slattery. 
board, 60 





pp. 84. Pilgrim Press. Paper, 40 cents; 


cents.) 


RELIGION 


The Eye for Spiritual Things, and other 
Sermons, by Heury Melvill G watiin. es 261, 
Imported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


Professor Gwatkin is one of the younger 
preachers in the English Cambridge. These 
brief and thoughtful sermons are well worth 
reading, and in their directness of aim and 
clarity of thought, will be helpful and suggest- 
ive, not merely to American preachers, but to 
all who enjoy the incisive handling of spiritual 
themes. 

Living in the Sunshine, by H. W. 8. (Hannah 

Whitail Smith). pp. 254. F. H. Revell Co. 

$1.00 net. 

The wide circle which has delighted in The 
Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life, will find 
the same teaching and the same spirit in these 
chapters. The book has been written, the 
author tells us, for that large class of people 
who have jast Christianity enough to be mis- 
erable. Its purpose is to emphasize the ele- 
ments of courage and trust and joy in Chris- 
tian faith, and this is accomplished with an 
enthusiasm drawn from deep personal ex- 
perience. Readers may differ as to the pro- 
portion of doctrine, but all true lovers of our 
Lord will find help and encouragement from 
the earnest testimony of the book. 

Church Hymns and Sat ke edited by Rev. 

H. B. Turner, D. D., and W. F. Biddle. pp. 578. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 
A creditable addition to the undenominational 
type of hymnals planned to secure the patron- 
age of churches in general. It is at the same 
stage of evolution as the three or four which 
appeared about ten years ago, and marked an 
epoch of advance,. reducing the number of 
hymns, raising the standard of choica poet- 
ically, giving each its tune, greatly enriching 
and diversifying the musical materia]. This 
book still further reduces the hymns—to 614— 
but increases the relative number of tunes by 
duplicate and triplicate settings. It contains 
some new hymns and much new musical ma- 
terial, bat with no notable addition, either of 
words or tunes. Mechanically the book is a 
marvel of condensation, though at some sac- 
rifice, as of margins and some painful proof 
errors appear. A hymnal must choose be. 
tween making itself the voice in song of coa- 
temporary life and faith, uttering the living 
impulses of piety and action, admitting noth- 
ing that has become unreal and untrue; or 
furnishing all that past usage has made fa- 
miliar and dear. This hymnal has chosen the 
latter alternative, and will doubtless provide 
for a large number of churches, in compact, 
inexpensive and available form, if not what 
they most need, what they want. 


ESSAYS AND SKETCHES 
Off the Rocks, by Wilfred T. Grenfell. pp. 293. 
Sunday School "Times Co., Philadelphia. $1.00 


net. 
Dr. Grenfell needs no intredaction to the 


readers of The Congregationalist. These bits 
of real life are vivid with first hand observa- 
tion of the wild Labrador coast and vital with 
personal adventures and the love of men. 
The story of Pomiuk contains a tribute to our 
own Mr. Martin which will appeal to all his 


Cornerers. No more effective book could be 
found for laying the foundations for mission- 
ary enthusiasm. We live with the devoted 
Doctor in his ministry of healing, in his in- 
dignation against the wrongs of greed and 
cruelty, and in his enthusiasm for service in 
Christ’s name. 

Robert Browning and Alfred 15 ® edited 

on ar hone Cc. peat pp. 161. E. P. Dutton 
Proportioned to ‘ae reader’s regard for Robert 
Browning, will be the valuation placed upon 
this handful of uld letters. Written, many of 
them, to accompany gifts of his books to this 
friend in New Zealand (the ‘‘ Waring” of 
Browning’s poem), and covering as they do the 
years after he began publishing and before 
his marriage to Miss Barrett, the letters prom- 
ise much. To Browning lovers, keen for the 
suggested thought, they will carry no disap- 
pointment, but will appear doubly precious by 
virtue of the familiar qualities. To others 
will come the wish that a more introspective 
eye had led to something like the self-revela- 
tion natural to a correspondence carried for- 
ward in a spirit of so much frankness and 
affection. But the poet so minded would not 
have been Robert Browning. 

The Book of Tea, by ORakee-Eakyse. pp. 

160. Fox, Duffield & Co. $1.1 
The tea ceremony, oddly Bh see as it appears 
to most Occidental minds, is a center and in- 
spiration of Japanese manners and art. Mr. 
Kakuzo expounds for English-speaking read- 
ers the history, religious implications and 
relations to art of this central Japanese so- 
lemnity. The chapters are most significant in 
relating Japanese manners and art to their 
Chinese origins and in enabling us to gain the 
Japanese point of view in regard to many so- 
cial ideals and customs. Something of the 
charm of the ceremony is carried over in the 
directness an simplicity of the style. 

The Holy Grail, by James ‘. 2. ee pp. 

21u. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.2 
President Scherer has sianaaed ae six es- 
says and addresses of which the title essay 
on The Holy Grail strikes the keynote of high 
and devout idealism. The rest are devoted 
to Timrodand Lanier, The Crusaders, Liberty 
and Law and to a review and forecast of The 
Century in Literature. The point of view 
is that of a cultured and loyal son of South 
Carolina, and all the papers, in spite of a 
slight tinge of provincial sensitiveness, are 
pleasant reading. 


FICTION 

The anoles Peper us Bs Jane Grosvenor 

Cooke. pp. 3 A. 3. nes & Co. $1.50. 
An ne Sn story a pest Canadian 
country life along the Bay of Chaleur, with 
fragrance of its forests, sparkle of its snows, 
pleasures of the camp and pictures of primitive 
scenery. The village gossip, love making and 
daily toil of plain and attractive French peo- 
ple are described in sympathetic and skillful 
fashion. 


The Sin of George Warrener, by = van 
Vorst. pp.316 Macmillan Uv §1.5 


A series of skillful photographs of eoniiiin 
some persons living unwholesome lives. 

A Little Sister of Destiny, by Gelett pare. 

pp. 259. Hvuughton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 
In old times we should Have called em - fairy 
godmother instead of a ‘“‘little sister of des- 
tiny,” but this is a modern New York story 
with a charming young heroine possessed of 
several millions. She is as generous as she is. 
beautiful and as fond of pranks as she is 
romantic. We shall not spoil the story by 
telling how she enters, in disguise, into various 
phases of work-a-day life and showers gifts 
upon surprised and bewildered toilers. It is 
a cheerfal and refreshing book—good reading: 
for invalids or for tired minds. 


The Doomsman, by ve Tassel Sutphen. 
295. Harper & Bros. $1.50. rf - 


New York in ruins and aati at large gone: 


back to forest make the scene of this fantasy. 
Oat of the remnants of our forgotten civiliza- 


tion the author wins some color of pageant. 


and incident. But only the undiscriminating 
will find a genuine thrill in his story. 
A Millionaire of Yesterday, 4 E. Phillips 
Govelian m. Little, Brown&Cv. $1.50. 


One of Mr. Oppenheim’ 8 earlier stories, pub-- 


ae 
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lished originally by Lippincott. Stirring and 
vigorous, but not as well written as the author’s 
latest work. 
The Flower of France, by Justin wn 
McCarthy. pp. 331. Harper & Bros. $1 
The story of Joan the Maid with its yell 
its mystery, and sad, sad end holds perennial 
facination. Here it is told again vividly and 
picturesquely in a version which is to be 
adapted for the stage use of Miss Marlowe 
and Mr. Sothern another season. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 

Nature and Health, oe seams Curtis, M. D. 

pp. 313. Henry Huit & C 
A popular treatise on the care of the person 
and the home by one who was long a professor 
in the medical college of Columbia University. 
The ground is covered in a fresh and inter- 
esting way and Professor Curtis is a stanch 
friend of simple diet, regular ¢xercise and a 
quiet mind. 

Books and My Food, by Elisabeth Luther Car 


and Annie M. Junes. pp. 235. Moffat, Yard 
Co. $100. 


An original receipt, suggested by a literary 
quotation, for every day in the year. The 
receipts vary from the simplest to the most 
elaborate; the quotations suggest the large 
part whicao eating and drinking play in human 
life. 

Fvecsdey Luncheons, by Olive Green. pp. 

7. G. P. Pulbaw’s Suvos. 90 cents net. 

A betntal companion for any weman seeking 
to vary her menus. The receipts are econom- 
ical in many cases, new, and in all cases prac- 
tical. ‘that most difficult meal, the luncheon, 
can be provided for from this book with satis- 
faction to cook and luncher. 

Dusemioniese, by Peep Higgins. 

F. A. Stokes Uo. $1 
Devoted to the tory. aie propaganda of 
Fletcherism, a system which is described by 
the unbeautiful word ‘‘poltophagy,” which 
means the art of deliberate and long mastica- 
tion of food. 

Practical Dietetics with Reference to Diet in 

Disease, by Alida Frances Palltee. pp 


A. F Pattee, 52 W. 39tn Street, New York City. 
$1.00 net. 


A third edition of an improved handbook 
which nurses and house mothers will find con- 
venient and practical in the care of the sick. 
The Up-to-Date Waitress, by ous McKenzie 
Hill. pp. 148. sitle, Brown & C 
Fashions of setting the table cue of serving 
meals change so constantly that a book of this 
sort is welcome to any woman who employs one 
or more servants. The author is editor of the 
Boston Cooking School Magazine and speaks 
with authority. ‘The range of information to 
be found includes carving, preparation of cer- 
tain dishes, care of linen, refrigerator, etc., 
picnic lunches and much else that is useful. 
The illustrations add value to a work which 
will be standard in its line. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Consumption and Boa ggrig by John Bess- 
ner muber, M.D. pp. 536 J. &. Lippincott Co. 
The cause, ‘prevention and cure of the great 
white plague, is the most important medical 
discovery of modern times. This volume, 
which sets forth the new knowledge, should 
be in every public library and its information 
widely disseminated. It is well written, in- 
telligible to the layman, interesting, accarate 
and abundantly illustrated. Not only those 
whom the disease threatens should read ‘it, 
but town and city officials, members of legis- 
lature, philanthropists and especially land- 
lords. It is conceivable that the dread dis- 
ease may in course of time be a thing unknown. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1906, edited y 


J. 8. Keltic, aSsisted by I. P. A. Renwick, LL. 
pp. 1,604. Macmillan Co. 


The new edition of this indispensable refer- 
ence book for current history is characterized 
by large additions in the part devoted to the 
United States, containing a detailed account 
of each state. ‘The changes of the year in the 
far East, Scandinavia, the Canadian North- 
west and elsewhere are taken account of. The 
statistical tables are brought up to the first of 
the present year. 


pp. 255. 





The American Magazine, long known as 
Leslie’s Monthly, has been sold tothe Phillips 
Publishing Company, made up of John 8S. 
Phillips, Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stannard 
Baker, Ida M. Tarbe)l and others formerly 
connected with McClure’s Magazine. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


July 8, Sunday. 
Mark 6: 30-56. 
He took what they had and made it suffi- 

cient for his bounty. So he encourages us 

to give what we possess without stopping to 
consider whether it is great or small. The 
disciples began by talking of the dispropor- 
tion of their means to the end in view, as we 
so often do today. We shall never fully do 
our part until we realize that trust in Christ 
means using what we have and letting him 
work the wonder of sufficiency. As the hid- 
den heart of the Beatitudes might well be 
written, ‘* Blessed are they who venture with 

Christ, for they shall be companions in his 

accomplishment.’’ 

Lord, I have little wherewith to heip the 
world, to feed the hungry, to bear witness to 
Thy name. But take what I possess and let 
me have the joy of seeing Thee work with it, 
making it effective for Thy gracious purpose. 


Feeding the Multitude.— 


July 9. Paul’s Unselfishness.—2 Cor. 12: 

11-21. 

To Paul’s feeling of the necessity of self- 
vindication, not for himself, but for his work, 
we owe this opening of his secret heart. He 
could win the church in Corinth on no other 
terms. Note his pastoral love, “I will most 
gladly spend and be spent out for your souls.” 
Unrepented sin and the spirit of faction were 
what he feared. Give the whole Church in 
America a cleansed conscience and the spirit 
of brotherly love, and how different would its 
witvess be from the witness of today. 


July 10. Farewells.—2 Cor. 13: 1-14. 

The weakness is from the world’s point of 
view—Paul did not for a moment admit that 
Christ was really anything but strength to 
the disciple. This was not self-examination 
in regard to the details of conduct; it was 
putting the question whether they were Chris- 
tians. Note his ideals for life with Christ: 
** Be perfected, be comforted, be of the same 
mind; live in peace.” 


July 11. The Vision of Isaiah.—Isa. 1: 1-9. 

Isaiah was a city dweller and close to the 
court of the king. From that point of van- 
tage he sawin Judah what Amos the herds- 
man had seen in Israel. These were the days 
when Assyria was crushing nation after na- 
tion, and its path to Egypt lay along the bor- 
ders. Nothing could save them but God’s 
favor. Such times of trial bring out great 
faith, like Hezekiah’s, and great wickedness, 
like Manasseh’s. 


July 12. Waiting to Forgive.—Isa. 1: 10-20. 

In Solomon’s temple, by the hands of Aaron’s 
sons—yet God found these sacrifices an abom- 
ination. Nothing can sanctify worship if in- 
iquity defiles it. Mark the picture of Jeru- 
salem as a new Sodom and Gomorrah. Yet 
these people of a wickedness like Sodom’s 
had the promise that their crimson guilt should 
be washed white as wool. No guilt too great 
for God, no need finds him forgetful; yet his 
mercy waits upon our will. 


July 13. A Vision of Judah.—Isa. 2: 1-22. 

A prophecy of peace in an age of wars. It 
can only be attained when God becomes the 
judge among the nations, not by deputy in 
king or judge or nation, but dwelling in the 
hearts of all. Our own step toward peace is 
to acknowledge the God of peace and to love 
his righteous law. 


July 14. The Ruin of Jerusalem.—Isa. 3: 1-15. 

There is nothing arbitrary in this destruc- 
tion. *‘Woe unto their soul! for they have 
done evil unto themselves.’’ All suffering 
does not grow out of sin, but much of it does. 
No one can be such an enemy to a man ashis 
own self. Divided counsels, childishness of 
rulers, poverty and despair were to be the 


‘forerunners of the end. 


23 
The Fine Art of Friendship 


(¥. P. 8. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

How Can I Be a True 
Prov. 17: 17; 18: 24; 27: 9, 17, 19; 

9, 10. 


Topic, July 15-21. 
Friend? 
Eccl. 4: 


The only way to have a friend is to be one — 
Emerson. 


It pays to take time to keep one’s friendships in 
repair.—Drummond. 

By being. I do not presume that any one 
will want my friendship if he can discern no 
worth in me. I should shrink from tendering 
my friendship to another if I knew that at 
heart I was insincere and base. Therefore 
will I build myself up in as many virtues and 
graces as possible, starting on that best foun- 
dation which any man can lay, even Jesus 
Christ. I may not beable to put at my friend’s 
disposal money or social position or facilities 
that will inerease his ease and pleasure, but I 
will seek so to live that when he owns me as 
his friend he will not blush because of my 
transgressions or be embarassed by my weak- 
nesses and shortcomings. For the sake then 
of my friendships, if not for my own salvation, 
I will try to be an upright man. 





By doing. I need not express my friendship 
every day but I must want to be doing for my 
friend all I can all the time and if I am brought 
into association with him I shall find constant 
opportunity to perform those quiet ministra- 
tions and exhibit those little courtesies which 
keep friendship vital. If I am far away and 
long absent, I can send at least a postal card 
reminder of my love, or, better still, remember 
him in prayer before I sleep each night. It 
takes some time it is true, and planning, thus 
to serve one’s friends, but what generous soul 
pauses to think about this if friendship means 
anything at all to him? 





By loving. Of course I love my friend, 
otherwise I should not call him by that sacred 
term. But let me not indulge too liberally in 
the affection that “doth protest too much,”’ 
but show by love, by being equal to all the ex- 
actions and obligations which friendship in- 
volves. I must love my friend when he irri- 
tates and tries me. I must judge his actions 
by him and not him by his actions. I must 
not be suspicious that he is becoming estranged 
or jealous when he apparently prefers others 
tome. I must accord him the same latitude of 
opinion I claim for myself and not pin him 
down to any prescribed program of life, and 
yet I must love him well enough to be frank 
and candid when he seems to me to be going 
astray, and, on the other hand, responsive and 
unresentful when in the kindness of his heart 
he warns me against pitfalls in my way or 
urges what he thinks the better course. In 
short, I must love him as the Lord loves me, 
notwithstanding my imperfections, and as I 
want him to love me, more mindful of the 
man I want to be than the man I am. 


The give and take of friendship. These 
summer days may perhaps be well utilized for 
repairing or renewing old friendships or mak- 
ing new ones. How much we need friends to 
smooth down the angles and corners of char- 
acter. Think what the friendship represented 
in that group of brilliant Scotchmen known as 
the Gaiety Club did for Drummond and John 
Watson and Stalker and Smith and the others. 
Remember, too, that the most beautiful and 
lasting friendships include a third, even the 
Master cf men, who not only hailows the 
human relationship but contributes to each 
partner to it something which the other can- 
not furnish. 





Such help as we can give each other in this 
world is a debt to each other; and the man 
who perceives a superiority or a capacity in 
a subordinate and neither confesses nor as- 
sists it is not merely the withholder of kind- 
ness but the committer of injury.—Ruskin, 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


A Double Opportunity in Alabama 


Traveling southward on the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad, between Birmingham and 
Montgomery, Ala., the stranger is impressed 
by the rough, unpainted homes of the mining 
camps and small Southern towns, so that 
Thorsby, with its handsome modern dwell- 
ings and business houses, its orchards and 
gardens, and its evident prosperity and in- 
dustry, is hailed with welcome surprise. Ten 
years ago it was an unbroken forest. Pioneer 
courage and hard work have transformed it 
into a model town, with water works, schools, 
churches and several thriving industries, be- 
sides the principal occupation of fruit grow- 
ing. Its people are mainly from the central 
north, about half being Scandinavians, the 
other half Americans. Most of them have 
some means, intelligence and culture, and 
aim to preserve a high standard of citizen- 
ship and civic excellence. 

In the progress of the town’s development 
the need of a church for the American citizens 
was felt. Two Lutheran churches, Swedish 
and Norwegian already existed. The Ameri- 
cans decided on a Congregational church as 
the best basis for a union of all the elements 
among them, and called in the state superin- 
tendent of the C. H. M.S., Rev. A. T. Clarke, 
to counsel and assist. They have organized a 
thriving church, and though still without a 
pastor after seven menths, hold services 
regularly and await for the time when the 
Home Missionary Society can assist them to 
secure a leader. What a splendid opening for 
some one who wishes to do an important 
work in building up Congregationalism in the 
South. 

Another element of attraction to this com- 
munity is of an educational nature. A large 
ten-room schoo] building, formerly used for a 
normal school, is for sale at a very low figure. 
It cost $4,500 and can be bought for $1,500. 
An effort is being made to secure this for use 
as a Congregational academy. It will be the 
first of its kind in Alabama. Schools are 
needed here even more than churches. Our 
churches could do no better work for the Master 
than to establish a center of Christian educa- 
tion in this excellent location. The nearest 
high school or academy is forty miles away. 
Such an institution, if properly conducted, 
would receive immediate and grateful patron- 
age. Is there not some ene interestei in edu- 
cational work, who will assist in this effort to 
secure, equip and establish such a school? 

REV. GEORGE E. BATEs. 

Birmingham, Ala. 


Those Memory-Stirring Dogwood 
Blossoms 


How beautiful was the cover of the issue 
of May 5. It is more than thirty years since 
I saw the dogwood blossoms growing on the 
hillside, but they appealed to me at once. 
Not long before the date mentioned I had 
heard an aged Congregational friend remark 
that he had not seen the dogwood blossoms 
for fifty years. I then sent to my old home 
in southern Ohio for some of the blossoms. 
They happened to reach me on the same day 
that the beloved Congregationalist came so 
beautifully decorated. Taking a few of the 
blossoms in my hand, I went upon the street 
and soon met a professor of science. Upon 
asking him what the blossoms were he replied, 
“They are dogwood blossoms and I have not 
seen any for nearly forty years.’’ I sent some 
of the blossoms into the country to my old 
friend and soon this note came: ‘‘The dog- 
wood blossoms took me back nearly seventy 
years to the old home in southern Ohio. Two 
cousins of my father came to the cabin in 
which we were domiciled one day in May, 
between 1836 and 1838, and in their arms they 
had all the degwood branches they could 
carry. They soon arranged the woodland 


spoils in the large fireplace belonging to all 
such primitive dwellings. I can see them 
now. The dogwood with its large white 
bloom in the spring and its shining red ber- 
ries in the fall was one of the most conspicu- 
ous objects in our Buckeye country.” 

Thanks to you, Mr. Editors, for stirring the 
memories of an unforgotton past. 


Cedar Falls, Io. - W. W. G. 





Commencements 


Gifts to libraries in the United States last 
year amounted to $5,000,000, of which amount 
Mr. Carnegie gave three-fifths. 

Amherst opened a $50,000 natotorium at 
Commencement, most of which comes from the 
Pratt family, so well known as donors to the 
college. 

The alumni have decided to ask the trustees 
of Wesleyan to petition the legislature of Con- 
necticut to amend the college charter in so far 
as it makes the college entirely controlled by 
Methodists. 

Rev. F. W. Hamilton was inaugurated 
president of Tufts College last week. His 
inaugural showed due appreciation of the 
place of the humanities in education. The 
Divinity School has $100,000 added to its en- 
dowment by Albert Crane, 1863. 

Brown University has raised the $150,000 
necessary to secure an equal amount from 
Andrew Carnegie with which to build a li- 
brary as a memorial to Hon. John Hay. 
President Faunce says that $200,000 more are 
needed to give an adequate building. 

Kentucky’s Court of Appeals sustains the 
constitutionality of the Day law prohibiting 
the coeducation of white and Negro children. 
This law was aimed at Berea College, and its 
friends are contesting the matter in the courts 
and now will appeal to the Federal Supreme 
Court. 

The late M. Theodore Kearney of Fresno 
left an estate worth $750,000 to the University 
of California. The property is in land highly 
cultivated and with varied timber growth, and 
will be used, by the donor’s request, as an 
agricultural experiment station in connection 
with the university. 

Gates Academy, Neligh, Neb., has just cele- 
brated its twenty fifth anniversary. Rev. 
H. C. Herring, D. D., gave an address on 
The Place and Work of the Christian Acad- 
emy. This year has been the banner year in 
the life of theacademy. It has had the largest 
attendance and sent forth the largest graduat- 
ing class. The year was closed with all bills 
paid and a small balance in the treasury. 


Commencement at Straight University was 
signalized by ‘the retirement, due to failing 
health, of Pres. Oscar Atwood, A. M., after 
sixteen years’ effective service, during which 
high ideals have been maintained and new 
departments, including domestic science, have 
been added. The Alumni Association ten- 
dered him a farewell reception, presenting 
him with a loving cup and the institution 
with a life size pastel portrait of its retiring 
president. 

The fortieth annual Commencement of Ripon 
College ended a year successful and prosper- 
ous in spite of the interruption caused by scar- 
let fever. The attendance has been larger 
than ever before. A class of sixteen receive 
diplomas. Of these three will enter the min- 
istry, three will go into graduate schools and 
several of the others will teach. A life-size 
portrait in oil of Dr. Merriman, president of 
the college from 1863-76, and of a bronze memo- 
rial tablet in honor of Mrs. Tracy were un- 
veiled. This latter is the gift of alumni and 
the former the gift of Judge Blanchard of New 
York. 

Marietta College graduated a class of eight- 
een. The meeting of the board of trustees 
was especially enthusiastic, the approaching 
completion of a new library and dormitory, 
the corner stones of which were laid in the 
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spring, gave an air of rejoicing to all the Com- 
mencement events. Three new trustees were 
elected, Mr. Charles Burdette Hart of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., Rufus C. Dawes of Evanston, 
Iil., and Lewis V. Brown of Jackson, O. 
William H. Hunter has presented the new 
library with a fine painting of Gen. Arthur 
St. Clair, inaugurated first governor of the 
Northwest Territory at Marietta in 1788. 
Commencement at Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn., was in commemoration of its 
fortieth year of life. The special commemo- 
rative service was held on Sunday evening, 
June 3, led by ex-President Strong, with his- 
torical addresses by Prof. Horace Goodhue, 
the first instructor, and Mr. H. W. Page, treas- 
urer and trustee. The other important event 
of the week was the dedication of the new 
Laird Science Hall, the gift of Mr. W. H. 
Laird of Winona, Minn., who gave $50,000 
for its construction and $50,000 for its endow- 
ment, while an anonymous donor has given 
$5,000 for its equipment. A class of forty-two 


was graduated, and Rev. J. E. McConnell of , 


Providence, R. I., former pastor of the North- 
field church, who delivered the baccalaureate 
sermon, received the degree of D. D. 

Commencement at Wells College, New York, 
was signalized by the dedication of Zabriskie 
Hall, the new physics and chemistry build- 
ing, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. N. Lansing 
Zabriskie. Addresses were made by Charles 
F. Emerson, Ph. D., dean of Dartmouth -Col- 
lege and Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, LL D., of 
Cornell University. The Commencement ad- 
dress was given by Prof. Edward C. Moore, 
D. D., Ph. D., of Harvard University. Presi- 
dent Ward announced numerous gifts which 
the college has received during the year, 
among them a gift of $5,000 from Mr. N. L. 
Zabriskie; the property of Glen Park lying 
immediately north of the college grounds, by 
the Wells College Alumn Association; and 
$25,000 by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, to complete 
a hundred thousand: dollar endowment, which 
has been obtained within the last year. 

Yankton College has just observed its 
twenty-fourth annual Commencement. Six 
were graduated from full college courses and 
seventeen from academy and normal courses. 
The address before the Christian Associa- 
tions was given by Rev. D. B. Scott of Lan- 
caster, Mass., and the Commencement ad- 
dress by Rev. W. V. W. Davis, D. D., of 
Pittsfield, Mass., upon Inspirations of Amer- 
ican Citizenship. Theconditions of Dr. Pear- 
sons’s offered gift of $50,000 have been so far 
met that he now gives $30,000 for additional 
endowment. For the seventh year in succes- 
sion the college closes without any debt 
whatever, the large annual deficit having been 
met by generous gifts East and West. Prof. 
C. E. Wallace, instructor in histery in the 
Kansas City high school, has been elected 
to the chair of history and political science 
and the principalship of the academy. 





Summer Evangelism 
IN OXFORD COUNTY, ME. 


The wisdom of the managers of the New England 
Evangelistic Association is again in evidence. The 
association conceived the plan of sending some of 
its strong workers into Oxford County, Me., during 
June. At the suggestion of Rev. B. S. Rideout, 
Congregational pastor at Norway, Evangelists Mac- 
Phie and Smith began their labors the second week 
of June at Norway Lake. Beautiful for situation, 
we wonder that all the people there are not in har- 
mony with God. The few professing Christians 
there were greatly quickened, and non-Christians 
decided to live a Christian life. At Norway Center 
the evangelists found a neat country meeting house 
and a small church organization composed of farm- 
ers. Congregationalists, Adventists and Univer- 
salists harmoniously worship together. Here the 
workers met with the same hearty, cordial recep- 
tion as at Norway Lake. Interest was deep from 
the start, and good work was done. Kast Stone- 
ham, Bolster’s Mills, Welchville, Paris Hill and 
West Sumner were visited, with good results. 
These small places require as strong preachers and 
workers asthe larger towns and cities. 3B. 8. R. 
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Ordinations Church and Ministerial Record Dedications 

Installations Anniversaries 

Resignations (Brief items suitable for these columns are solicited from pastors, Spiritual Activity 

Dismissions church clerks and others. Names should be signed, Material Gain 

Personals but not for publication) Ways of Working 
Calls by Mrs. J. B. Cox, which was dedicated in even- Congregational Clubs 


BROCKIE, JOHN M., formerly of Oldtown, Me., to 
Orono. Accepts, beginning work Sept. 1. 

CHAPIN, 8S. ABBIE, Torrington and Guernsey, Wyo., 
to Mission Hill, 8. D. Accepts, and is at work. 

DopGE, JOHN E., W. Boylston, Mass., to Kahului, 
H. I. 

EVERT, HENRY S., Grandview, Io., to Sterling Ch., 
Retreat, Wis., where he served five years before 
going to Grandview. 

FISHER, ALBERT A., Derry, N. H., to Remington. 
Accepts. 

HALL, R. D., Litchfield, O., to work at the Rosebud 
Indian Reservation under the A.M. A. Accepts. 

HART, Wo. W., South Maywood, Ill., to Garfield 
Park Ch., Chicago. 

HAZEN, FRANK W., Meriden, Ct., to First Ch., Fal- 
mouth, Mass. Accepts. 

JORGENSEN, THEODORE, Long Ridge Ch., Stam- 
ford, Ct.,to Newman Grove, Neb. Accepts, and 
is at work. 

Mok, Wo. H. C., Bangor Sem., to Enfield, N. H. 
Accepts, to begin work Sept 1. 

MOSES, VINCENT C., Natick, Mass., to Center 
Ossipee, N. H. Accepts. 

SHEARER, HERMAN A., Pescadero, Cal., to Pal- 
ermo. Accepts, and is at work. 

THOMPSON, FRANCIS, New London, Ct., to Charle- 
mont, Mass. 

TREAT, J. CALVIN, Park Ch., Cleveland, O., to 
Burton. Accepts, and is at work. 

WEsT, LESTER L., Second Ch., Norwich, Ct., to 
Everett, Wn. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BEALS, CHAS. E, Bangor Sem. ’05, o. Royalton, 
Vt., June 28. Sermon, Prof. C. A. Beckwith, 
D. D., of Chicago Sem.; other parts, Dr. C. H. 
Merrill, Rev. Messrs. Levi Wild, J. F. Whitney, 
I. W. Stuart, G. W. Patterson, Sherman Good- 
win, J. W. Cone and Prin. J. M. Comstock. 

ELLIS, GILES A., 0. at Clark, Col., June 13. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Horace Sanderson and W.C. Veazie. 

PACKARD, HARRISON L., 0, and i. Kingston, Mass., 
June 22. Sermon, Prof. J. W. Planter; other 
parts, Dr. F. E. Emrich, Rev. Messrs. E. L. Hamil- 
ton, C. Y. DeNormandie, B. A. Lucas, W. W. 
Dorman, F. J. Nash and C. E. Stowe. 

ScHROCK, PERRY F., o. First Ch. Ashtabula, O., 
June 6. Sermon, Rev. B. R. Long; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. H. Rankin, J. W. Barnett, E. E. 
Green, W. H. Woodring and D. W. Bailey. 


Restgnations 


BLOOMFIELD, GEO. J., Machias, Me., after six 
years’ service. 

CHAPIN, S. ABBIE, Torrington and Guernsey, Wyo. 

CowLeEs, A. H. (Presb.), Java and Java Village, 
N. Y., to accept work with the Anti-Saloon League, 
with headquarters at Buffalo. 

GALLAGHER, GEO. W., Geddes, N. D., withdraws 
resignation at request of church. 

HOLDEN, SAM’L., Andover, Me. 

HUMPHREYS, THOS. A., Plymouth, Ch., Scranton, 
Pa., with his family he sails for Wales, July 4, for 
two months’ stay. 

KNODELL, JAS. R., Everett, Wn. 

NICHOLS, JOHN T., Union Ch., Seattle, Wn. Church 
requests reconsideration. 

SPENCER, J. A., Perkins, Okl. Resignation not 
accepted. 

TYLER, HENRY F., Norwood, N. Y. 

WOODBRIDGE, RICHARD G., having declined to 
withdraw his resignation from Prospect Hill Ch., 
Somerville, Mass., the church at a later meeting 
accepted it by a vote of 48 to five. 


Dismissions 
DIETRICK, WILL A., Highland Ch., Cleveland, O., 


June 26. . 
PAGE, FRED’K H., Trinity Ch., Lawrence, Mass., 


June 29. 
Summer Supplies 


LATHROP, EpDw. A., recently of Essex, Mass., at 
Tryon, N.C. 


Local Revival Interest 


WATERVILLE, ME., Rev. E. L. Marsh. Interest 
afoused during Week of Prayer developed in 
Sunday school. Eleven from the school joined 
the church in May and eighteen more stood for 
Christ in Decision Day exercises which followed. 


Gifts 


LOWELL, MaAss., First, Rev. B. A. Willmott. On 
Children’s Day, to members of Sunday school, 
plants and flowers; to church, American flag, 
15 x 9ft., from Y. P. 8. C. E.; handsome Bible, 


ing; several individuals and classes pledged from 
$2 to $50 for special work among boys, church 
debt, etc. Young people will beautify interior of 
edifice during summer. 

MIDDLETOWN, CT.—To museum of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, from Dr. A. W. Hazen, pastor of North 
Ch., large collection of sea shells; from ex-Gov. 
O. V. Coffin, collection of Southern birds. 

PORTLAND, ME , North Deering, Rev. J. A. Water- 
worth. From churches of Cumberland Confer- 
ence, various furnishings to render new edifice 
comfortable and convenient. Recognition supper 
given June 15 to Portland ministers, with pres- 
entation by Rev. Raymond Calkins and address 
by Dr. Smith Baker. 


Bequests 

HITCHCOCK, MARY A., Boston, Mass., $20,000 to 
Williams College, to be known as the Henry 
Hitchcock Memorial Fund; $5,000 each to A. B. 
C. F. M. and Mass. H. M. 8.; $3,000 to Y. W. 
C. A. and $2,000 to Home for Aged Men, Spring- 
field Street. Bequests to take effect on death of 
her brother, Francis Hitchcock. 

RIPLEY, EMILY B., Royalston, Mass. To A. B.C. 
F. M., $5,000; C. H. M. 8., $4,750; American 
Tract Society, $3,800; C. C. B. S., $2,850; Con- 
gregational Education Society, C. 8. 8. & P. S., 
First Church Society, Royalston, $2,000 each; 
A. M. A., American Seaman’s Friend Society, 
Hampton Institute, Congregational New West 
Education Commission, Philadelphia, American 
Bible Society, $1,900 each ; Worcester Y. W.C.A., 
Mt. Holyoke College, Worcester Academy, Second 
Society, Royalston, Amherst College, $1,000 each ; 
Central Sunday School, Philadelphia, Five Points 
home of industry, Talladega College, Y. W. C. A., 
Philadelphia, $950 each; Central Church, Phila- 
delphia, $500. 


Material Gain 


BROOKLINE, N. H., Rev. G. A. Bennett. New steel 
ceiling and decorations. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Niagara Square, Rev. T. A. 
Moffat. New Hillgreen Lane tubular-pheumatic 
organ costing $3,000 installed free of debt, an 
achievement in seven months, greatly to the credit 
of this down-town church of moderate means. St. 
Andrew’s Scottish Society in compliment to Mr. 
Moffat, its chaplain, kindly tendered the church a 
fine concert, realizing a handsome sum. Organ to 
be dedicated as the Bancroft Memorial, in memory 
of Mrs. R. W. Bancroft, whose generosity made 
it possible in the beginning. 

EUGENE, ORE., Rev. E. C. Oakley. Auditorium re- 
carpeted and choir loft improved. Cost, $200, 
paid by Ladies’ Aid. 

GLOUCESTER, MASS., Trinity, Rev. C. H. Williams. 
In three months, new quartered-oak pews, maple 
wood floor, organ revoiced and new bass stop, 
painting and frescoing inside and out, stained 
glass windows, making old church into modern 
structure. Services held in Bradford Hall, Y. M. 
C. A. Building, while edifice was closed. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Mississippi Avenue, Corner lot 
purchased for $10,000, edifice to be erected. 

STAMFORD, CT., Rev. L. F. Berry. Modern church 
kitchen completed some weeks ago. 

TORRINGTON, OT., Center, Rev. A. W. Ackerman. 
Debt of $16,400 fully pledged; $15,000 already 
paid in cash, balanee to be paid within year. 
This clears up the fourth largest debt upon Con- 
gregational churches in the state. 


Dedications 


DANBURY, NEB., Sherman, chapel dedicated June 
19, free of debt, with sermon by Supt. H. E. 
Thayer of Kansas. 

FAIRVIEW, N. Y., Rev. T. Holmes. New house of 
worship, June 20, with sermon and dedicatory 
prayer by Rev. Ethan Curtis. This and Siloam, 
its companion Welsh church, under same pastor, 
joined Western New York Association at its last 
meeting. 

PASADENA, CAL., Lake Avenue, Rev. 8. G. Emer- 
son. $17,000 edjfice dedicated free of debt; serv- 
ice had been postponed a year to raise debt of 
$2,000. Thank-offering, $175, taken for Home 
Missions. Sermon by Pres. McLean of Pacific 
Sem.; address to young people, Prof. E. I. Bos- 
worth of Oberlin Sem. 

ST. JOHN’s, ORE., Rev. F. J. Warren. House of 
worship, mainly reproduction of building erected 
on Portland exposition grounds by National Cash 
Register Co.; secured as gift to church through 
solicitation of Dr. E. L. House. 

WELLINGTON, COL., First, Rev. C. P. Martin. 
$3,500 church building, with sermon by Dr. R. T. 
Cross. Exercises had been delayed a year to dedi- 
cate without debt. ° 


JUNE MEETINGS 


ASHUELOT, N. H., at Keene. Basket picnic at 
Wheelock Park. Address by Hon, H. C. Morri- 
son of Concord, state superintendent of education. 

BERKSHIRE, MAss., at Lee. Speaker, Dr. J. H. 
Twichell of Hartford, Ct., on Historic Founda- 
tions of New England. Tables decorated with 
mountain laurel. 

NoRTH Essex, MAss., at Lawrence. New presi- 
dent, Robert H. Tewksbury. Post-prandial ad- 
dresses on Interdenominational Unity, Hon. R. H. 
Tewksbury, Dr. 0. H. Gates, Richard Caden; on 
Value of Denominational Effort, Rev. J. L. Keedy. 

WESTERN VERMONT, at Bennington (semi-annual 
meeting, May 31). Addresses on Lack of Minis- 
terial Supply—Cause and Remedy: Responsibility 
of the Individual, Rev. I. C. Smart, Burlington; 
Responsibility of the Church, Mr. H. D. Bacon, 
Brandon; Church Unity as Seen at Dayton, O., 
Dr. A. F. Pierce, Brockton, Mass. Club visited 
famous battlefield, monument and First Church, 
oldest in the state. 


Suggestive Outdoor Features 


AMHERST, MAss.—The Sunday schools of eight 
churches, including four Congregational and one 
Catholic, have formed an Amateur Athletic As- 
sociation, with this seasonable program : Summer, 
mountain tramps and walking excursions; Fall, 
track athletics; Winter, skating matches and 
hockey contests; Spring, baseball. 

AURORA, NEB. Rev. A. E. Ricker took some of 
his Junior boys for a romping expedition on a Sat- 
urday, spending the day in the country and eating 
dinner out-of-doors. They reported an enjoyable 
time. 

BEATRICE, NEB.—An egg hunt for the children. 
Three hundred eggs were hidden and prizes given 
the youngsters finding the largest number; after 
which lunch was served. 

BosTON, MAss., Berkeley Temple, Rev. A. A. Stock- 
dale. Endeavorers arrange three annual outings: 
May 30, they climb Blue Hill; June 17, clamber 
over Marblehead Rocks and July 4, visit Squan- 
tum Beach. These inexpensive picnics by trolley 
are greatly enjoyed by the young people and are 
sure preventatives of loneliness or ennui on holi- 
days. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., United. Rey. L. R. Dyott has in- 
duced his people to throw open the large lawns 
about the church for children’s playgrounds. 

HAMPDEN, MAss., Rev. C. B. Bliss. Home depart- 
ment has had made twenty-four boxes large 
enough to hold library books and lesson helps, and 
a layman has offered the use of his order wagon 
to exchange the boxes every week. The aims are 
to bring the pastor into closer touch with shut-ins 
and to increase use of the town library. 

MERRIMAC, MAss., Rev. J. W. Flagg. On recent 
Old Folks’ Day Mr. William L. Smart conveyed 
the aged members to and from church in his auto- 
mobile. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASs., Mittineague. Rev. 
A. M. Spangler gives each spring a package of 
flower seeds to every child in his church who 
promises to give at least one large bouquet of 
the flowers grown from it to the church or to 
some sick person. Pansies, sweet peas, asters, 
verbenas and nasturtiums are provided and each 
child chooses his favorite variety. 

WORCESTER, MAss., Adams Sguare, Rev. P. H. 
Epler. Old barn in rear of parsonage converted 
into chapter house and used the past season for 
meetings of men’s and boy’s clubs. Decorated 
with fir trees, laurel and Chinese lanterns it 
makes an attractive rendezvous. Singing and 
dancing led by the graphophone, stereopticon 
shows and an oyster supper served by the pastor 
are among the treats the boys have enjoyed. 


Anniversaries 


LOWELL, MAss., Pawtucket, Rev. E. R. Smith. 
110th of founding, observed June 24, with ser- 
mon by pastor on Four New England Meeting 
Houses—what they signify. Music by orchestra 
of ten pieces and chorus of 25. 

LYNN, MaAss., First, Rev. G. W. Owen. 274th, ob- 
served June 8, with addresses by Sec. J. 8. Ives 
of Connecticut on New New England, and by Rev 
E. T. Root on Local Federation. 





Set yourself earnestly to see what you were 
made to do, and then set yourself earnestly to 
do it; and the loftier your purpose is, the more 
sure you will be to make the world richer 
with every enrichment of yourself.— Phillips 
Brooks. 
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Risibles 
NOT IN THE SUCCESSION 


The young pastor was examining the Sun- 
day school and asked the class just in front of 
him if any of them could tell anything about 
the Apnstle Peter. A little girl raised her 
hand. 

**Come up here, my little lady,’’ said the 
minister. ‘‘I am much gratified to see that 
you have remembered your lesson. Now, tell 
the school what you know about Peter.” 


The little girl was quite willing, and com- ; 


menced: 

“Peter, Peter, pumpkin-eater, had a wife 
and couldn’t keep her, put her in a”’— 

But they never heard where he put her, on 
account of the general uproar. 


INCOM PREHENSIBLE 


The Pilgrim Press once received three let- 
ters from one customer, only the third of 
which was signed and neither of which bore 
any address except a postmark more or less 
blurred. The first was an order for supplies; 
the second and third, indignant queries as to 
why the first had been ignored. A letter of 
explanation brought posthaste this irate de- 
mand: ‘If you didn’t know my name and 
where I lived, why didn’t you write and ask 
me?” Why, indeed? 


PRAISE FROM SIR HUBERT 


Some one gave a story regarding our con- 
temporary Dr. Osgood, the eminent Unitarian 
clergyman, who, toward the end of his life, 
had gone into the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
I had known him as a man of much ability 
and power, but with a rather extraordinary 
way of asserting himself and patronizing 
people. He had recently died, and a legend 
had arisen that, on his arrival in the New 
Jerusalem, being presented to St. Paul, he 
said: ‘*Sir, I have derived both profit and 
pleasure from your writings, and have com- 
mended them to my congregation.”—From 
The Autobiography of Andrew Dickson 
White. 





THE DIET OF CHILDREN 
An Excess of Meat in Summer Leads to Many 


Grave Disorders in Children Such as 
Chorea and Anemia. 


While there is much diversity of opinion as 
to the results of a meat diet for grown paople, 
nearly all the doctors are agreed that children 
need very little meat in summer and that the 
less they eat in hot weather the less liable 
they are to bowel and stomach disordeis and 
to other diseases peculiar to childhood. 

Dr. Joseph E. Winters, one! of“the best- 
known specialists on children in New York, 
says in a pamphlet on the food of children, 
that ‘there is more so-called nervousness, 
anemia, rheumatism, valvular diseases of the 
heart, and chorea at the present time in chil- 
dren from an excess of meat and its prepara- 
tions than from all other causes combined.” 
He also declares in another|place that blood- 
coloring matter—and hence rosy cheeks—come 
from vegetable coloring matter and not from 
meat. 

The best food for children in summer is 
shredded whole wheat becausejit contains all 
the rich, blood-making, fiesh-building elements 
in the whole wheat, and because it gives the 
maximum of strength with the least tax upon 
the digestive organs. Ten cents’ worth of 
shredded wheat contains two) and one-half 
times more nutriment than‘ten cents’ worth of 
sirloin steak and is much more easily digested. 
Moreover, it is the cleanest, purest cereal food 
made inthe world. Try it for breakfast with 
hot or cold milk or cream. Any grocer can 
supply it. Our new cook-book is sent free. 
The Natural Food Company,\Niagara Falls, 
ee 
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HARDENED 


A clergyman was dining in a hotel with 
some commercial travelers, who made jokes 
about him. He moved not a muscle of his 
face, and after dinner one of them approached 
him, saying: ‘‘How can you sit quietly and 
hear all that has been said without uttering 
a rebuke?” ‘* My dear sir,’ said the clergy- 
man, ‘‘I am chaplain to a lunatic asylum.” 
—Exrchange. 


THE HARD FATE OF THE YOUNG 


Little James had told a visitor that his 
father had a new set of falseteeth. ‘* Indeed, 
and what will they do with the old set?” 
**O, I s’pose,” replied little James, they’ll 
cut ’em down and make me wear ’em.”’—Ex- 
change. 

POSTHUMOUS FAME 

Stranger (in Vienna): Then this is the hote) 
Beethoven used to frequent! I say, waiter, 
can you not show me the table at which 
Beethoven used to sit? 

Waiter: Beethoven? 

Stranger: Why, he often came here! 

Waiter (bethinking himself): Ah, yes! The 
gentleman is out of town.— Vineyard Gazette. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY COMMANDMENT 


Sunday School Teacher: I read in the 
paper of some naughty boys who cut off a 
cat’s tail. Can any of you tell me why it’s 
wrong to do such a thing? 

Willie: ’Cause the Bible says, ‘‘ What God 
hath joined together let no man put asun- 
der.”—Brooklyn Life. 





Paradise Prevented 


The Doctor leaned forward, and lifted an 
admonishing hand. The slowness of his 
speech lent him great dignity. 

‘* Brother Timothy,” he said, ‘‘I am of the 
opinion that this could be paradise to-morrow 
by mutual consent. We have made a contract 
with one another to have it hell. Everybody 
has subscribed, except a few, and we over- 
ride them. They want it to be different, and 
we nail them to crosses, or we break their 
hearts.”’— From Paradise by Alice Brown. 





Congregational Fund for 
the Relief of California Sufferers 


The treasurer of the fund, Mr. Samuel Usher, 176 
High Street, Boston, reports the following amounts 
received, up to and including June 30. All are from 
churches unless otherwise specified. In addition to 
this amount, eighty-five churches contributed $11,- 
711,12, prior to this appeal, and sent through the 
general fund. 


Previously acknowledged................. $6,796.06 
Ba rere cr re 639 
**A Church Member,” Connecticut....... 1.00 
Set OE cas cco sisetocpescceuneses ed 61 36 
Charles 8. Botsford, Boston.............. 25.00 
POI SPIE OD oocs 56s kav acaecb ec catekne ee 13.96 
West Springfield, Two Young Peoples’ 

RIM UGG saikevisced soon secancoceees 10 00 
DIMEN feos spe uscccesabeccseleeescorne 15 63 
South Manchester, Ct..................... 40.00 
Newburyport, Belleville.................. 61.23 
EE PAINE. oh ss.cn a0 sas svepaswene 134.38 
TMV. oss cc teeeceeess yarsceene scence 111.55 
monkpers, “A Friend”... 2. ses cece cases 1,00 
Dorchester, Second, additional......-.... 3.94 
PEI, sin cpis's dcceue rece esaebeobevsseeas 8 00 
Bound Brook, N. J... 00... -.ccvecsscavseves 82.49 
Winchester, First, additional............. 5.00 
OUR co Siidew ess Sococh «sabes Heoewabenneoes $7,376.99 


P. 8.—I am in receipt of an itemized statement 
from the committee appointed by the San Francisco 
Ministers’ Meeting to collect data in regard to the 
injuries done to the churches and the available in- 
surance, from which it appears that the total injury 
to church property in and about San Francisco 
amounts to $223,820, on which there is an insur- 
ance of $58,600. If this amount 1s paid in full it 
will leave a deficit of $165,320. 

SAMUEL, USHER, T'redsurer. jj 
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A Money 
Making Business 


for Women 


Young women should 
be independent. They 
should neither be tied to 
the hard work and long 
hours of office, store or 
factory. Neither should 
they be compelled to 
marry for a home and 
support. 

Hundreds of free, in- 
telligent, self-respecting 
women, young and of 
middle age, are to-day 
all over this country, 
making independent and 
well-paid livelihoods 
selling yearly subscrip- 
tions for Tue Lapis 
Home Journat and Tue 
Saturpay Evenine Post. 

These women work 
for themselves. They 
make their own hours. 
They direct their own 
movements. They rest 
when they need it. They 
work when fitted for it. 
No one says “come” or 
“go0”’ to them. 

Their earnings in 
commissions, rebates and 
prizes commonly run up 
to $1200 a year. 

Write if you want in- 
dependence. 


Ses 


Tue Curtis Pusiisninc ComPANY 
3054-E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























AUSTIN ORCANS 


IN USE FROM MAINE TO OALIFORNIA 
AUSTIN AIR CHEST 
SUPPLIES PERFECT WIND DISTRIBUTION 


AUSTIN TONE 


UNEQUALLED FOR QUALITY AND QUANTITY 


Send for new booklet * A,” 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO., HARTFORD, CONN 
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Sky Lights around Springfield, 
Mass. 


A roof is extremely serviceable at times, and 
Grace Church, Holyoke, is busy enlarging one 
for the winter campaign, but that is another 
story. This is about the occasions when the 
sky is the roof of religious activities. A re- 
cent visitor from the Southland was much 
impressed at Longmeadow when she saw the 
pastor expounding the Sunday school lesson 
to his class of young men under a great elm 
behind the chapel. Under a maple another 
teacher and her little ones were in their usual 
place on the grass. Often in the hot weather 
the Christian Endeavor Society holds its meet- 
ings on the church lawn or in one of the pic- 
turesque gardens near by. Late in June, in- 
stead of Children’s Day, this school has for 
forty years observed its anniversary day. It 
‘was begun in 1817, the second oldest in Massa- 
chusetts. Following an afternoon service in 
the auditorium the school marches out through 
lengthening shadows into the beautiful church- 
yard, hallowed by more than two centuries of 
use, and pauses at each grave newly made 
within the year, while the children cover it 
with flowers, the final halt for closing exer- 
cises being at the resting place of the one most 
closely linked to the work of the school. 

The Springfield churches are not so gener- 
ously provided with lawn, but they have the 
city’s Forest Park to use, and through the sum- 
mer an interdenominational Sunday school 
baseball league will hold frequent sessions 
striving for athletic supremacy. Holyoke had 
a similar league last year, the pennant going 
to the Congregational school of South Hadley 
Falls. i 

Once a year the Congregational Club gets 
outdoors for sociability, though retaining a 
building for supper and speaking. This year 
the June outing was at Monson. The courte- 
sies of the Country Club were extended and 
enjoyed, but the chief interest of the after- 
noon centered on the ball grounds, where a 


. clerical game was advertised. Laymen were 


drafted to fill vacancies. The hero was Prof. 
L. F. Giroux, who always kept his eye on the 
ball and met it with the bat. The only victim 
was Rev. D. B. Pratt who is just recovering 
full use of a turned ankle. After a laurel 
supper Dr. William J. Long talked fascinat- 
ingly for more than an hour on animal charac- 
teristics. 








CLEVER DOCTOR 


Cured a 20 Years’ Trouble Without 
any Medicine. 





A wise Indiana physician cured 20 years’ 
stomach disease without any medicine as his 
patient tells: 

“*T had stomach trouble for 20 years, tried 
allopathic medicines, patent medicines and all 
the simple remedies suggested by my friends 
but grew worse all the time. 

‘** Finally a dcctor who is the most prominent 
physician in this part of the state told me 
medicine would do me no good only irritating 
my stomach and making it worse—that I must 
look to diet and quit drinking coffee. 

**T cried out in alarm, ‘ Quit drinking coffee! ’ 
why, ‘ What will I drink?’”’ 

““* Try Postum,’ said the doctor, ‘I drink it 
and you will like it when it is made according 
‘to directions, with cream, for it is delicious 
and has none of the bad effects coffee has.”’ 

‘* Well that was two years ago and I am still 
‘drinking Postum. My stomach is right again 
and I know Doctor hit the nail on the head 
when he decided coffee was the cause of all 
my trouble. I only wish I had quit it years 
ago and drank Postum in its place.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Never too late to mend. Ten days’ trial of 
Postum in place of coffee works wonders. 
There’s a reason. 

Look in packages tor the famous little book, 
** The Road to Wellville.” 
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Hampden Association joined the outdoor 
movement this year and inaugurated a ladies’ 
day, holding its June meeting in Huntington, on 
the 19th. The literary. program was shortened 
to give opportunity for recreation. One mem- 
ber of the apostolic succession had his fish- 
pole with him, but most of the visitors pre- 
ferred to climb the mountain and gather some 
of the abundant laurel. 

The East Church in Ware has had a sort of 
vacation for a year since the departure of 
Rev. A. B. Bassett. Last winter it called Rev. 
George B. Hatch of Three Oaks, Mich., but 
he felt that he could not honorably leave so 
soon after settling there. But Ware was per- 
sistent and has now secured his acceptance to 
take effect in September. Like Dr. Bassett 
and his predecessor, Pres. A. T. Perry, Mr. 
Hatch was a Hartford Seminary student, and 
the church is a bit nervous to know whether 
the seminary intends to disrupt its pastorate 
a third time in succession to gain a new pro- 
fessor. Mr. Hatch has the distinction of being 
called to Ware, as to Berkeley, Cal., where he 
spent ten years, without candidating. 

Lone. 





In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
The Art Institute 
Chicago has reason to be thankful to the 
few men who have so conducted the financial 
affairs of the Art Institute as to make it one 
of the best art schools in the country. Every 
year it gives instruction to not less than 2,000 
persons, and through its exhibitions and its 
lectures it is constantly increasing the respect 
in which art is held. Director French and 
his assistants have put the entire city in their 
debt. The casts, pictures and other objects 
of art to which the public has access, free on 
certain days, are worth millions of dollars. 
The institute the past year has received sev- 
eral large gifts; one from the estate of B. F. 
Ferguson of $1,075,000, another of $170,000 
from Catherine M. White, and another of 
$50,000 from the late Sidney A. Kent. Over 
$78,000 of indebtedness have been paid during 
the year. The debt now is a little less than 
$140,000. While receipts from the school 
show a deficit of $2,600, the surplus from the 
museum is nearly $30,000. The growth of 
this institute has been quite as wonderful 
as anything connected with the city. 


The Sunday Schools 

There are now 362 church schools in Illinois, 
with an enrollment of 58,684. One hundred 
and thirty-four schools increased their mem- 
bership during the year 5,697. From 175 
schools the churches received on confession 
of faith 1,498. Contributions have been $4,435 
to our six benevolent societies and $5,833 to 
other objects. One reason why it is so easy 
for Congregationalists to forget their own in 
giving to others may be found in the habits 
formed in the Sunday school. Only eight 
schools contributed to each one of our six 
societies. The state is fortunate in its super- 
intendent, Dr. W. F. McMillen, who is .con- 
stantly reminding pastors of their obligations 
and opportunities in Sunday school service. 

FRANELIN. 





The Home Missionary Fund 


For sending The Congregationalist to needy min- 
isters on the frontier. Please address contributions 
to The Congregationalist Home Missionary Fund, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


E. 8. Clark, Providence R.I...................€400 
Mrs. M.S. Tilton, Laconia, N. H.............. 200 
L. W. Bodman, Chicago, Ill................+-++- 2.00 





The most unfriendly criticism usually has 
a kernel of truth in it. Don’t let its bitter 
flavor keep you from chewing till you find 
it.—Out West. 
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Careful | ene 5 % 








Your funds safely invested, with risks eliminated, upon 
best class of New York and Suburban Real Estate 
and earning 5% yearly. Our business established 
over I3 years, conducted under supervision of New 
York Banking Department. Your money always 
subject to your control—available when desired and 
earnings reckoned for each day. Our business appeals 
to thoughtful investors who de- 
sire their Savings placed where 
they will be free from speculation. 
Assets $1,750,000. Write for par- 
ticulars. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 

12 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 














J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 83338 Washington &t. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 73 or 73. 
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Life Insurance 
is Freedom 


From Present Anxiety and Future Worry 


The Prudential 


Policy Provides Family Independence for 
the future. 

Funds for Education of Children. 

Freedom in use of present Income and 
Capital. 

Cash for later needs, and many other 
advantages. 


You Want the Best in Life Insurance 
The Prudential Has the Best for You 


Write now, tell us how much you can afford to in- 
vest every year in Life Insurance, how much insur- 
ance you would like to obtain, and your age, and we 
will help you to a decision to your advantage. 
Address Dept. 59. 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State # 
of New Jersey. 


John F. Dryden, Prest. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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Jottings by a Maine-iac 


The land of Chemquassabamticook, Wyotopitlock 
and Moosetocmaguntic is beginning to practice 
smiles and handshakes of welcome for its army of 
summer visitors—though for that matter little prac- 
tice is necessary, we are so familiar with our duty. 
The skirmishers of the army are already in evi- 
dence, and the swish of the paint brush is heard in 
the land. It is curious that so many careful busi- 
ness men who suspect “‘ watered stock’’ when of- 
fered them by a Wall Street broker snatch eagerly 
after ‘‘ water’ of a more substantial kind when it 
is within the boundaries of Maine. So far as tour- 
ist attractions go, Maine’s wealth is largely in 
liquid form. Her 1,600 inland lakes and rivers, 
her 280 miles of ocean frontage as the crow flies, 
all crinkled into an actual seacoast of 2,500 miles— 
these, with her rocks, pine trees and prohibitory 
law make her notable in the sisterhood of states. 
And she has a moral life too that is distinctively 
her own—Puritanism in its sturdy primeval might. 
Why, her Revised Statutes dated 1903 contain pro- 
visions like this: ‘‘ Whoever on the Lord’s Day... . 
travels or does any work except works of necessity 
or charity, uses any sport, game or recreation... 
shall] be punished by fine not exceeding ten dol- 
lars!’ (Chap. CXXV., Sec. 25). The Bar Harbor 
Sunday golfers may thank their lucky stars that 
Maine sheriffs are familiar with the art of forgetting 
inconvenient laws on the statute-books. 


THE NEW PURITANISM 


But it would be unfair to leave the impression 
that only conservative instincts get recognition in 
the Pine Tree State. To be sure, we are proud of 








[Publishers’ Department. ] 


The FARMER and the TELEPHONE 


A STORY 


** What will you give for my apples just as 
they come?” 

** Are they as good as they were last year? ” 

“Every bit and perhaps a little better, I 
think,’’ the farmer assured the middleman. 

“Well, if they’re up to your usual standard 
we’ll give you a dollar and a half a barrel and 
send a man to pack them.’’ 

“*That’s the very best you can do, is it?”’ 
the farmer inquired, without telling the man 
who was waiting what price had been named. 

“* That’s the very best. That’s the best price 
we are paying any one.”’ 

“Thank you. You can send your man up 
whenever you’re ready; they’re yours.”’ 

And the farmer hung the telephone up just 
$500 richer than he would have been if he had 
not been a telephone subscriber. Speaking of 
the incident afterward he said: ‘I’m sixty 
years old and $500 will pay for my telephone 
the rest of my life and leave something over. 
I’m old enough to be a mossback, perhaps, but 
a man can’t get out of date so long as he has a 
telephone round.” 

In ways like these the telephone has helped 
the farmer to become one of the shrewdest, 
most careful and most successful of American 
business men. But it has done much more 
than that for him. It has made his life and 
his family’s infinitely pleasanter and safer 
than it used to be. You hear nothing of the 
isolation of country life in communities where 
the New England company’s lines bring the 
people *‘ within ten minutes of anywhere.’’ 

Few small towns can afford to support a fire 
department, for instance, and fewer individu- 
als can have on their premises any means of 
fighting a conflagration should one get under 
way. In the old days a lowering cloud of 
smoke or an angry glow against the midnight 
sky alarmed the countryside and summoned 
aid only when the flames had carried their 
work of destruction so far that there was no 
stopping it. The farm telephone will rouse 
the country for miles around, if need be, ina 
few minutes. In all the central offices of the 
New England company, the operators are in- 
structed to give special attention to emergency 
calls. Once getting word to ‘‘Central”’ you 
can, without stopping to do it yourself, get 
word through her to every person within her 
reach. 

(To be continued next week.) 





our conservatism. We are glad that those uneasy 
sojourners in Athens, of whom the author of Acts 
said that they spent their time in nothing else but 
either to tell or to hear some new thing, would not 
find their hours busily occupied in Maine. Here we 
like the old, the asit-was. Bangor, for example, 
still runs its factories by sun time, not by standard 
time; and only a few years ago was the controversy 
settled between the Methodist church clock and the 
Universalist church clock in one of our Kennebec 
towns, the one striking the hour according to 
“God’s time,” as the pious described it, the other 
profanely yielding to “ railroad time.”’ But Puritan- 
ism, while it may irritate the younger generation so 
long as it is “ old,’’ when once it has become “ new,” 
soberly and patiently creates something that no one 
ever thought of before, and with relentless purpose 
makes that something succeed. Witness as samples 
of this moral pioneer work the Maine Interdenomi- 
national Commission, honored with mention in the 
summarized catechism of Congregationalism at the 
end of The Congregationalist Handb>ok. Witness 
also 
GOOD WILL FARM 


This is an original, conspicuously useful institu- 
tion, where hundreds of disadvantaged boys who 
else might have gone wrong, have been brought 
into contact with open-air nature, with wholesome 
work, with a genuine Christian spirit and, above all, 
with the personality of Rev. George W. Hinckley, 
founder of the movement, whose tact with boys is 
almost akin to genius, and whose definition of the 
Good Will method is the following terse sentence: 
To give a boy something to do and to put a man 
behind him to see that he does it. The Good Will 
Record, a monthly, published at Hinckley, Me., for 
fifty cents a year, is one of the breeziest, all-round 
publications that any worker with boys or girls 
could add to his magazine list. 


NATURE STUDY CLUBS AT NORWAY 


These are another Maine invention, less known, 
but worth knowing. Under the direction of a 
nature enthusiast, George Robley Howe, a group of 
clubs for boys of various ages has been carried on 
for several years. Not long ago statistics showed 
that more than a hundred boys were interested in 
the work of these clubs, practically the entire boy 
population of that small hill town. It is not sur- 
prising that such stimulus, with the consequent re- 
leasing of boyish energies into the channels of bird 
study, flower collecting, geological exploration, long 
tramps through the country, should have, as a New 
York editor declares, ‘‘transformed the life of 
the whole town.” H. A. Js 





Accessions to Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA NEW YORK 
Berkeley, First — 6 Port Chester —- 8 
Corona 2 5 Rochester, South — 6 
— 11 a OHIO 
Los Angeles, First 16 43 Croton 3 3 
Oakland, Fourth — 4 Toledo, Washington 
San Diego 4 Street 8 
CONNECTICUT VERMONT 
Bridgewater — 5 Bennington 7 10 
Clinton 7? #7 Hardwick a 
Farmington 3 8 Hubbardton 8 
Sharon — 5 9° | ee 
ILLINOIS Middlebury a | 
ats . Middletown Springs 6 6 
Evanston, First — 17 Randolph 19 
Wyoming Ee Thettont, North 8 8 
MAINE we noosk! 4 6 8 
Sanford 10 16 oe 19:28 
Waterville 11 11 OTHER STATES 
MASSACHUSEITS Dwight, N. D. tee 
Belchertown 3 Eugene, Ore. 3.8 
Boston, Old South 2 4 Geddes,S. D. 3. 8 
Brockton, Porter 7 1 —— City, Mo., 
Saxonville 9° 9" <-aan 29 
West Somerville 4 8 Muskegon, Mic ehigrt ;8 
it . rim 6 
NEW YORK Seven churches with 
Little Valley 7 10 less than three 11 12 


Conf., 239. Total, 405. 
Total since Jan. 1, Conf., 3,545; tot., 7,631. 





Not by the grief that stuns and overwhelms 

All outward recognition of revealed 

And righteous omnipresence are the days 

Of most of us affrighted and diseased, 

But rather by the common snarls of life 

That come to test us and to strengthen us 

In this the prentice-age of discontent, 

Rebelliousness, faint-heartedness and shame. 
—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 








WHEN SLEEP FAILS 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water just be 
fore retiring brings refreshing sleep. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Wiese 7 Congregational House, Boston 
Wiggin, ‘tr asurer; John G. Hosier, Publishing and 
Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and iwenty- second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Fourth Ave, and 22nd me. New York,N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, tv whom donations and subcrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph 8. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. ede nge bo hag 8 
> “ua Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 

cia 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational] and 
evangelistic work in tne South and West and in Porto 
Rico and_ Hawaii. 1 ngregational 
House, Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, hee York 


THE CONGREGATIONAL Oxvacik BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building —— and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, arene 
urer, 105 East 22nd 8 , New York, N. Y. Rev. W. W. 
Newell. D. D., 155 La Satie St. , Chicago. Iil.; Rev. G. A. 
waned, a. Congregational House, Boston, v. H. H. 

A. Building, San Francisco, Cal, Field 
Someaice. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). ——— 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and. Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices,612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington 8t., Chicago, I 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D , President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 

voy Phineas itubbard, srenmeeee. 

rtment sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson dmv libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools eT: 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by ae riations from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 


work. 

"Ine Business biishes he’ known in the trade as The Pil- 
rim Press, _ hes The Rey and Christian 

‘orld, the m series of Lesson Helps and Sunda: 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
8c. ee and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely se te from 
that of the Missionary De ment to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
Cc. . & , ok ety; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states 3 to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


i] 








NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND, 
{ce orate name * Trustees of oe — Council of 
fo bong regational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps mood? F Oongregational «hele or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use 
‘rom church - ae — is Ate ed President, 
Rey. H. A. Sti D. D. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and hry St oN. NY i Tressuret, I Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 
BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzi le, D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. d; (seeeones te Smee 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congre, nal House, oston. 
A Congregational society devote tothe material, social, 
woral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and eapperted mainly by the —— of New England. 
Bequests should be made pa: e Boston Sta- 
man’s Friend Society. Con butions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 





Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME Bragrom any SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. Emrich, D.D., 
Secretary ; v. Joshua Coit, ‘Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the husetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches egg Hg or 

ulpit fapeiics in Massachusetts and in other states. 
Room ongregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 

wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. EL "Emrich, 609 Congregational ouse 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Bosto: 
and Me ge ( i seetkee ak thems Its object is the ootay, 
port elical Congregational 
Churches I sunday Schools ois ston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; CO. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda 5t., Boston. 





Br 








Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF eos Room 704 Congrega- 
Ny ~ House. Miss Sarah se Day, Treasurer; Miss 
K. Harriet Stanwood, Home's Bao: 

WoMAN’S HomME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Con per ——_ ‘ational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; M ary C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 

THE belnge 4 's } arene B$ FRIEND: SOOIETY, of Bos- 
ton, Room 60 ngregs. tional House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, “Fresca. 9 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


tremesemt meee 








Religious Notices 


Poli, " 








notices, addresses fi ministers, 
eter, a aiiehed 1 onan this al mc at ten cents a 





AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. May, 1828; Incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve ‘the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and ae 
aries ; — Seeoramne homes and Dg 
inl rts at home and abroad; provides libra. 
ries = outgo Bay = it Dye Boat the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, 


leaman's 
Contributions to Sonate its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
‘© the main office of the society at New York. 
eCHARE £8 A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 
WILLIAM O. STURGES, 
Rev. @. MCPHERSON HUNTER, 5 
CLARENCE C, PINNEO, Treasurer. 
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Expectant St. Louis 


St. Louis is preparing for the business which will 
surely follow the development of the great South- 
west. Wholesale and retail concerns are building 
or about to built cestly structures, some of the 
largest and best equipped in the world. And the 
city has voted to issue bonds for the erection of 
asylums, jails, courthouses, sewers, parks and a 
free bridge across the Mississippi. The Eads bridge 
for many years has placed an embargo on com- 
merce, thus retarding the development of the city’s 
industries. A free bridge, an awakened city and 
the improvement of the Southwest seem to justify 
the predictions of a great future. It is good to know 
that some churches are preparing to meet this ex- 
pected opportunity. 

Ground was recently broken for Pilgrim's new 
$200,000 structure with impressive ceremonies. 
Addresses were made by Judge Daniel D. Fisher, 
Rev. Carl S. Jones, Dr. Charles S. Mills and others. 
The speakers recalled the historic days of Pilgrim 
Church, and the mighty men of old who had made 
its influence such a power. But the dominant note 
of the day was that of a glorious hope. Even the 
air and sky seemed to speak of the better days. It 
is hoped that with the completion of this splendid 
structure church life will be more vigorous than 
ever. 

The first ground was turned by Mr. Hobart Brins- 
made, chairman of the building committee, followed 
by Mrs. Rebecca Webb, ninety years of age, and 
Mrs. George B. Couper, eighty-eight, both women 
identified with Pilgrim work and Congregational 
benevolence for many years. Then little Muriel 
Hafner, smaller than the spade, took her turn, fol- 
lowed by deacons, trustees, preachers and many 
enthusiastic diggers. It is expected by the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Mauran, Russel & Garden, that the 
building will be ready for occupancy Sept. 1, 1907. 

Three pastors are engaged in special evangelistic 
work. Rev. Messrs. J. R. Smith and J. E. Meeker 
are preaching at various shop meetings and Rev. 
Walter Spooner is holding regular out-door meet- 
ings with good success. 

Dr. William Jones and wife of Hyde Park, have 
been tendered a reception upon their return from 
an extensive tour of Europe and the Holy Land. 

At Webster Groves, a league of church officers of 
the different denominations has been formed to 
study the problems of suburban church work and to 
suggest plans for more effective effort to reach the 
indifferent non-churchgoer. 

Rev. Matthew Mullen has resigned the pastorate 
of the Church of the Redeemer, after two years of 
aggressive labor. A men’s club and a young ladies’ 
social organization, called the Daughters of Ruth, 
have been good tools used in this parish. 

Reber Piace Church was recently dedicated free 
of debt and enters work in a field where large results 
are expected. 

Dr. T. B. McLeod has gone to his Berkshire home 
for the summer and Dr. J. J. Martin, principal of 
the Christian Institute of the Chicago Seminary, 
will supply at First Church. Dr. Martin presented 
@ paper before the Ministers’ Meeting, answering 
with an emphatic negative the question, Shall the 
Qualification for the Ministry be Lowered? He 
recommended an invasion of the institutions of 
higher learning, under the leadership of men of in- 
fluence among college students. By persistent 
presentation of the claims and privileges of the 
ministry, many could be led into its ranks. 

P. W. Y. 





A View of Infant Baptism 


I believe that Christ died for all men, 
baptized and unbaptized; that every child 
that is born into the world—child of 
heathen or of Christian, of savage or of 
saint—is infinitely dear to God’s heart, 
and is destined by God, through Christ, 
to eternal blessedness. This great in- 
heritance may be forfeited by revolt 
against God and by the refusal to receive 
his salvation; but children who die young 
do not forfeit it, and whether baptized or 
not they live with God. To me baptism 
does not give a child a part in these great 
things, but declares that the child already 
has a part in them—just as the corona 
tion did not make the queen our sovereign, 
but declared that she was: she was 
ag a year before she was crowned.— 

he late Dr. R. W. Dale of Birmingham. 





Obedience may bea mark of saintship or 
it may be a badge of lunacy.—Pro/. J. Ren- 
dell Harris. 
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The first step toward a proper understanding of the 
sanitation of the home is to get the book om ‘‘House- 
hold Health.” It is sent free on application. It ex- 
plains the perfect principle of the wonderful SY-CLO 
Closet and shows why it is the safe closet. It tells how 
to detect the unsanitary closet—how to protect the 
health of the home. 


The SY-CLO Closet has a double cleansing action. 
Acopious flush of water from above starts an irresistible 
syphonic action from below. The downward rush of 
the water through the pipes creates a vacuum—a pow- 
erful pump-like pull which instantly empties the cows 
of all its contents instead of merely diluting as does 
the ordinary closet. 

Being formed of a single piece of solid white china, 
the SY-CLO Closet is without crack, joint or seam for 
the lodgement ofimpurity. Nothing can adhere er be 
absorbed. 

By an unusually deep water seal between tie closet 
bowl and the sewer connection making the escape of 
sewer gas into the home impossible, the SY-CLO Closet 

ives adequate health protection against the dangers 
rom without. 

SY-CLO Closets are heavily constructed and have 
unusual strength. With ordinary care, they will out- 
last the building,—a perpetual safeguasd of health. 

SY-CLO stamped on a closet, no matter what other 
mark is on it, signifies that it is constructed of the best 
material, with the aid of the best engineering skill, 
under the direction of the Potteries Selling Co., and that 
eighteen of the leading potteries of the United States 
have agreed to maintain its standard of excellence. 

If your home contains a closet of imperfect con- 
struction, improper material, or one subject to rust, 
corrosion, or under surface discoloration. such as por- 
celain enameled iron, you may be unknowingly exposed 
to a dangerous source of disease. If you have such a 
closet, self defence demands that you replace it with the 
closet bearing the trade mark name of SY-CLO, theseal 
of safety, the safeguard of health. 

A book on ‘‘Household Health” mailed free if you 
mention the name of your plumber. 


Lavatories of every size and design made of the 
same material as SY-CLO Closets. 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., Trenton, N. J. 














912 Miles of Steel Rails and 
Stone Ballast 


“Pennsylvania 
Special” 


Nine hundred and twelve miles of 100 lb. steel track doubled the entire 
distance, trebled for much of it, and quadrupled for several hundred miles, 
ballasted from the banks of the Hudson to the shores of Lake Michigan with 
the hardest stone ballast, is the highway of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 
It is the longest stretch of stone-ballasted railroad in the world. It is safe 
and clean, and it is the speedway of THE PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL. 


Lv. New York............ 355 P. M. Ly. Chicago............... 2.45 P. M. 
Ave CUIGAROs « ...6 csc ccc 855 A. M. Av. New York............ 9.45 A. M. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OVER NIGHT 

J. KR. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Pass. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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NOVA SCOTIA, CAPE BRETON 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
or NEWFOUNDLAND. 
“One Night at Sea,” or Six Days’ Cruise of 1,400 miles for $18. 


Commencing July 3d steamers leave Commercial Wharf, Boston, 
at noon Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays for Halifax, Hawkesbury, 
Charlottetown, Sydney and Bras D’Or Lakes. June sailings, Tuesdays 
and Saturdays. Only direct route. Low rates. Good bvard. Send stamp for illustrated booklet “ Canadian 
Gems,” maps, etc., to 


A. W. PERRY, GENERAL MANACER, Commercial Wharf, Boston. 
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Carrying the Evangel to Bay 
State Homes 


The-colporteurs whom the Massachusetts 
Bible Society is sending into different locali- 
ties are certainly doing out-door work. One 
makes his headquarters with the tent which, 
under direction of Rev. S. P. Cook, is moving 
about the lonely. places of the Berkshires. 
With this as a center he ranges the whole 
region with horse and buggy, calling one day 
on every family in a little township, another 
4ay driving nineteen miles to find eight fam- 
ilies, wherever he goes doing the work of an 
evangelist, and inviting to the tent meetings 
in which also he takes part. Selling Bibles is 
but a fraction of his service, as an extract 
from his last letter shows: 


My report is one of great joy. The needy 
hearts that have been enriched; the children 
reading God’s Word with their own Bibles fot 
the first time; a mother getting a Bible for her 
newly-married son; a father planning a Bible 
for his boy and getting himself a fine copy 
also. In one home I found a mother ripe for 
the kingdom, who gladly knelt with her five 
children while she accepted Christ. I gave 
her two copies for the children to begin study- 
ing. In one district were fifty families in a 
rather clearly defined area around our tent, 
which was four milesfromany church. There 
‘was no neighborhood, and only two or three 
families regular at church. We left a warm, 
living, loving circle of friends, a real kindling 
of the fiame of life. 


A young man is similarly associated with 
the tent work in Franklin County, using his 
bicycle to cover a wide territory and sharing 
in conducting the meetings. Not least inter- 
esting is the experience of a colporteur serv- 
ing in Boston and vicinity, a native Greek 
who speaks Turkish also, and with these 
tongues reaches half a dozen other nationali- 
ties, some of whom receive practically no 
other religious influence. He finds these peo- 
ple at fruit stands and workshops, goes among 
groups of immigrants at railroad stations, on 
their way from steamship to train, and in all 
sorts of places where they resort. Most of 
those whom he meets have anything but 
a welcome for him at first, but he has a happy 








WELL POSTED 


A California Doctor With 40 Years’ 
Experience. 


“*In my forty years’ experience as a teacher 
and practitioner along hygienic lines,” says a 
Los Angeles physician, ‘‘I have never found 
a food to compare with Grape-Nuts for the 
benefit of the general health of all classes of 
people. I have recommended Grape. Nuts for 
a number of years to patients with the greatest 
success and every year’s experience makes me 
more enthusiastic regarding its use. 

“IT make it a rule to always recommend 
Grape-Nuts and Postum Food Coffee in place 
of coffee when giving my patients instructions 
as to diet for I know both Grape-Nuts and 
Postum can be digested by any one. 

“*As for myself, when engaged in much 
mental work my diet twice a day consists of 
Grape- Nuts and rich cream. I find it just the 
thing to build up gray matter and keep the 
brain in good working order. 

“In addition to its wonderful effects as a 
brain and nerve food Grape-Nuts always keeps 
the digestive organs in perfect, healthy tone. 
I carry it with me when I travel, otherwise I 
am almost certain to have trouble with my 
stomach.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Strong indorsements like the above from 
physicians all over the country have stamped 
Grape-Nuts the most scientific food in the 
world. 

** There’s a reason.” 

Look in packages for the famous little book, 
** The Road to Wellville.”’ 





way of winning them to buy Bibles and use 
them. Cc. M. 8. 





“Giving on a Larger Scale” 


Last month the Weeping Water church of Ne- 
braska, having recently had an: evangelistic revival 
and ingathering that increased its resident mem- 
bership fifty per cent., gathered one of its regular 
annual beneficent offerings for Christian education. 
The pastorate of Rev. 8. I. Hanford had closed in 
April. A layman was in the pulpit and made his 
appeal for the offering. The “hat was passed” 
with this result: 
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The above was all cash, but in addition the “hat” 
contained pledges to be paid in the near future, of 
$150, $100, $15, $10, $5, three at $1, a total of 
$283; a grand total for the day of $753.94 from 
about 325 members, for Christian education in 
Weeping Water Academy. 

This is not too high a standard for every other 
church in the state and when others measure up to 
it there will be more money for the A. B. C. F. M., 
A. M. A., Ministerial Relief, and all other beneficent 
causes, also for “ self-support,” minister’s salaries, 
academies, colleges, etc. 

The churches in Weeping Water, Franklin, Chad- 
ron, Crete, Neligh, Albion, Clarks, Norfolk have 
been revived along spiritual lines. Some have seen 
the need of a similar revival along the lines of 
finance, beneficence, etc., and have seen this need 
for years. In 1901 the moderator’s address before 
the General Asscciation was by Rev. R. T. Cross on 
Giving on a Larger Scale. PLYMOUTH. 





Open-Air Services 


AT ELLINGTON, N. Y¥ 


The Sunday evening service has been a union one 
between Methodists and Congregationalists and 
even the united attendance was never very large, 
owing to the distant homes of most of the wor- 
shipers. It occurred to Rev. Levi Rees, the Con- 
gregational pastor, that larger attendance might 
be secured for an afternoon service in the open 
air, and that possibly some who seem to have an 
inveterate predjudice against entering a church, 
might be induced to attend it. Mr. Rees announced 
that en alternate Sundays during the summer, when 
it would be his turn to preach in the evening, he 
would instead hold a service in the park in the 
afternoon, assisted by the Ellington Cornet Band, 
which gladly volunteered. 

The first open-air meeting was held June 10, with 
an attendance of between two and three hundred, 
many of whom had never been known to attend a 
religious gathering except at funerals. The people 
feel that this is a step in the right direction, and are 
confident that with the preaching of a sane evan- 
gelism the thoughts of some who could not other- 
wise be reached will be turned to the essential 
spirituality of life. L. R. 


IN PARKS 


An experiment in holding open-air services was 
tried successfully in Little Valley, N. Y., last sum- 
mer, and is to be repeated this year. This village 
has several beautiful parks, in one of which union 
meetings were held on Sunday afternoons, con- 
ducted alternately by the Methodist and Congrega- 
tional pastors. The park is in the form of a spa- 
cious amphitheater, and is splendidly adapted to 
public assemblies. The silver cornet band fur- 
nished excellent music, and the congregations were 
several times larger than the combined Sunday 
evening audiences in the churches during previous 
summers. M. O. VAN K. 





It should never be forgotten that a perpet- 
ual alliance exists between this universe and 
every courageous heart. There are resources 
outside ourselves that respond to our call. 
The man of one talent and large courage isa 
far greater power than the man of ten talents 
and small tourage. You may match courage 
against opportunity nine time; cut of ten and 


! be perfectly secure.—Samuel V. Cole. 
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FOUR FAST TRAINS 


BD ‘ov wi 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


*¢ Springfield Line”’ 
Leave SOUTH STATION as follows: 


9.15a.m. ‘‘DAY EXPRESS,”’’ Buffet Parlor 
Cars and Day Coaches. Boston to New York, 
without change. Due New York 3.15 p.m. 

12 O’CLOCK ‘‘LIMITED,”’’ Pullman Parlor 
Cars and Day Coaches, Boston to New York, 
without change. Dining Car Boston to New 
Haven. Due New York 5.30 p. m. 

4 O’CLOCK ‘* rowers! ’? New Parlor Cars 
pe Vestibuled Da y Coaches. Boston to New 
York, without chan e. im | Car A agama 
to New York. Due New York 9 30 p. m. 

11.15 p.m. ‘‘ NIGHT EXPRESS,’’ Pullman 
Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches. Boston to 
New York, without change. Due New York, 
648 a.m. Similar service returning from 
New York on the same schedules 

Send for copy of “ Springfield Line” —, 
and see what the Boston Journal has to sa say of 
the parlor cars on the “4 o’clock Limited.’ 


City Office, 366 Washington Street. 
A. 8. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 

















THE ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 


Are now about the most central of all 
| the great resorts. They have through 

Pullman sleeping cars from New York, 
| Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo and Niagara 
| Falls via the 











| (ENTRAL | 
LINES 





America’s Greatest Railroad. | 


| A night’s ride takes you from any of 
these places to the center of the moun- 
tains in time for breakfast next morning. 


For a copy of “ The Adirondack Mountains 

and How to Reach Them,” which is No. 20 of 

the New York Central L'nes’ * Four-Track 

Series,”’ containing a fine map of the Adiron- 

| dack Mountains and adjacent territory, with 

| useful information in regard to hotels, a | 

| lakes, rivers, etc., send a two-cent a to | 
| 





George H. Daniels. Manager General Adver- 
| tising ne Room 141A, Grand Seana 
| Station, New York 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Mgr., New York. 








UP IN VERMONT. 


That’s the Place to go fora Real.Vacation. 

$5 to $10 a week at hotels, farm and village homes. 
Book with 150 illustrations from camera pictures of 
Green Mountains, Lake Onqmpiain ane and so ate resoit 
scenes sent for 6c. gg Y, N. E.P.A., 
Central Vermont Ry., 3 Waskingten’ Biceot, Boston. 


WE Want Every Reader of This Paper 
to know about our self-filling pep. We will send 





twelve pens for a week’s trial and election to any one 
Giving us that privilege. Write for descriptive circular. 
e pay all expense. 
The Ten Year Guarantee we Company, 
Ansonia, Conn 


BELLS. 


‘steel Alloy Church and Scnoot eed 
Natalogue. The C.S, RELL CO.. 50. Hi 


cue BELLS =. 


McSuane Be. Founony Co., Bactusoae, 


“GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Ueethe Great English Remedy } 





Some 








Effective. 50c. & 
DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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Biographical 
REV. JOSEPH J. WOOLLEY 


Few ministers have had the good fortune to serve 
a whole generation in one city as Rev. J. J. Woolley 
has done, known and loved by all in Pawtucket, 
R. I., where he was for ten years pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, and then became pastor of 
the Park Place Church in 1882, when it was organ- 
ized, where he remained till his death, last Sunday, 
July 1. He was born in Bridgeport, Ct., in 1832 
and his first ministry was in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Chureh. During the Civil War he was chap- 
lain of the Eighth Connecticut Regiment. Return- 
ing from this service he became pastor of the Center 
Congregational Church, Meriden, Ct., from which 
he removed to Pawtucket. During the Spanish- 
American War he was chaplain for the First Rhode 
Island Regiment and a correspondent of The Con- 
gregationalist. His death was caused by appendi- 
citis and occurred in the City Hospital at Holyoke 
His last message was read to his congregation at 
the morning service on the day he died. It was as 
follows: “‘ The end is near for me. It’s God’s will; 
I have nofear. I am only waiting for the command. 
On, on, on. Give my love and confidence to every- 
body.” 

His wife, a son, & prominent worker in the Rug- 
gles Street Baptist Church, Boston, and a daughter, 
Pres. Mary Woolley of Mt. Holyoke College, survive 
him. 


JAMES RUSSELL BOURNE 


Mr. Bourne died in East Haven, Ct., last Friday 
at the age of seventy-three. He was born in New 
Bedford, Mass., and was the son of Captain Elisha 
,and Achsah (Gibbs) Bourne. As a young man he 
first entered business, but soon afterwards decided 
to become a minister. He studied at Yale Divinity 
School with the class of 1859. His first parishes 
were Strykersville and East Hamburg, N. Y. After- 
wards he served parishes at Scarboro, Me., Lunen- 
burg and West Rutland, Vt., North Stonington and 
Sharon, Ct. After 1890 he undertook no parish 
work. The remainder of his life was spent in Cleve- 
land, O., and in East Haven, Ct. He leaves a wife, 
Isabella (Staples) and two sons, Edward G. Bourne, 
professor at Yale University, New Haven, Ct., and 
Henry E. Bourne, professor in the Woman’s Col- 
lege, Cleveland, O. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES AND SCHOOLS: 
Young Women’s Conference, July 5-15; Women’s For- 
eign Missionary Socisties, July 17-24; Sunday School 
Workers, July 21-29; Christian Workers, Aug. 3-19; 
Post Conference Addresses, Aug. 20—Oct. 1. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








LILLIE—MAKEPEACE-In New York City, June 2, by 
Rev. Frank Barrows Makepeace, Ralph Stayner Lillie 
of Boston and Helen Kva Makepeace daughter of the 
officiating clergyman. 

MAKEPEACE—SPERRY—In Waterbury, Ct., June 19, 
at the residence of tae bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mark L. Sperry, by Rev. Frank Barrows Makepeace, 
Walter Dunham Makepeace of New York and Ethel 
Meliscent Sperry. 

REEVES—CHAMBERS-—In Williston Church, Portland, 
Me., June '27, by Dr. Smith Baker, Rev. Franklin H. 
Reeves of Mechanic Falls, e., and Cassie Ella 
Chambers, superintendent of primary school, Willis- 


ton Church. 
Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
u ine ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


NEWCOMB-—In Roxbury, June 26, Caroline E. New 
comb, daughter of the late Thomas Newcomb of 
Kingston, Mass. 

















MILLIONS OF WOMEN USE 


Cuticura Seap, the World’s Favorite Skin 
and Complexion Emollient. 


For preserving, purifying and beautifying the 
skin, for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and 
dandruff, and the stopping of falling hair, for soften- 
ing, whitening and soothing red, rough and sore 
hands, for baby rashes, itchings and chafings, and 
many sanative, antisep:ic purposes which readily 
suggest th2mselves to women, especially mothers, 
as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, bath 
and nursery, Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, is priceless. 
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Wilson’s | 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
“ School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old buildings. 
Used fa over 5,000 Churches and Public’ Buildings. 
Mention The Congregationalist for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters |_ 














JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West 29th Street, New York 
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National 
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% SEAHIS IS BEYOND QUES- ¥ 
; TION THE MOST POPU- ¥ 
¥ LAR DRINK IN AMER- § 


yY ICA TODAY! ¥ 


Y, Its delicious taste; invigorating qual-r ¥ 
Y ties, and fine digestive properties, make ¥ 
y 4, 


it particularly suitable to the almost unl 
F versal American demand for a drink that 
Y is healthy, delightful and refreshing. 
Two hundred millions of glasses 


4y sold 4 
y last year show its preference over all ¥ 





W other drinks. ¥ 
y 5 On Sale at Soda Founts, Ac ¥ 
y C or Carbonated in Bottles, 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGFSTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISIDG 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN 7HE 
CUNGREGATIONALIST. 


WHICH ? In Banks........ 3% 6% 

Pent sn In Real Estate Loans oO 

In Timber, City Realty & Apartment Houses 

One is as safe asthe other. Weneed moreCapital, OurSyndicate 
pays vou & large Dividend while your Inveetment increases rapidly in value 
‘We Guarantee to satisfy you or return monev. May we send books, maps and our 
Co-operative Plan? Merrill’s Finance Co., Vancouver, B.C 
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at manu JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. — 


PRICES 





658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Two Manual Pedal Reed Organ 
$300, $400, $500, $600, $750 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue | 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
120 Boylston St., Boston 


FACTORIES .. BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





A New and Distinct Style 


Lady’s Oxford $9 
Oe . ae a ae rts 


Made of Demi Glazed Calf, with broad ribbon bow and 
medium Cuban heel. A soft, pliable, comfortable shoe, 
embodying all that is newest in the art of perfect shoe 
making. Built on lines which guarantee heel from 
slipping or expanding—the fault found in a great many 
of the higher priced oxfords. Ask for Style 607— 
now on sale in our Shoe Department, Washington 
Street Section. 








= wed BOSTONS FASTEST GROWING 0 
\WASHINGTON STREET THROUGH TO WINTER STREET 














og St. Abigail of the 


Pines 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


AUTHOR OF “THE SONG OF OUR 
SYRIAN GUEST” 


Sold by 


all 
Dealers 


One of the best 
selling books of the 
season, because it is net 
only a fascinating story of life 
on sea and shore, but it appeals to every 
man and woman who knows what it is to love. 
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Just Published 





A One-Volume Edition of 


An Illustrated Commentary 
on the Four Gospels 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 


Bound in maroon cloth, side stamp- 
ing, 8% inches by 6 inches, 726 pages. 


Price $2.00 net 
Formerly published in three volumes 


at $4.50. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 
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